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Clarence H. White — A Teacher of Photography 


EDW. R. DICKSON 


/ QHE growth of Photography in a sense of 
artistic fulfilment reveals no greater 
name than that of Clarence H. White, 

Lecturer on Art Photography at Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, and at the Brooklyn 

Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Through all the vicissitudes of a long career 
Mr. White has held steadily on his way, intent 
on preserving the ideals of a mind uncommonly 
responsive to simplified beauty, as it is felt and 
as it becomes expressible through the balm and 
the radiance of sunlight. It is this which gives 
to a Clarence White print its unique qualities 
not only as a print in its delicate suffusion of 
tones and handling of values; but also as a 
composition in its insistence on the structural 
beauties of a simplified yet still plastic modeling. 

Admitted to his delicately-furnished studio by 
a cheerful “come in,” you may find him en- 
grossed in his work, but never too busy to share 
whatever pleasure your visit affords him ; for 
one may see the amateurs who make pilgrimages 
there merely for the inspiration which follows a 
sniff of genuine photographic atmosphere. 

Kind and cordial to all, he is ever ready to 
enlighten the mind of the troubled amateur, to 
interest himself in his work, or to proffer desired 
criticism so constructive in tendency as to bring 
out the good points, rather than to direct atten- 
tion to faults too obvious for censure. 

The winning simplicity of the man is reflected 
in his studio, which is significant, if only through 
absence of the ubiquitous stand and glittering 
camera. What an experience it is to realize 
one’s presence at a photographer’s without being 
overpowered by the consciousness of those im- 
plements! A Japanese print here, a painting 
there, a plant, a flower and that calm light 
which he distils into all his work — this is his 
studio ! 

The facility with which pictures may be made 
by the camera has not accustomed Mr. White 
to be lavish in their production, for he chooses to 
restrict his efforts rather to the essence of his 
artistic impulses; and in his sensitiveness to 


the setting of a picture he feels happiest when 
making portraits if he can place the sitters in 
harmony with their own environment. 

Realizing the indifference to good work which 
results from a lack of proper training, which 
impels one to rest satisfied with the possession 
of a general rather than a particular knowledge 
of the possibilities of pictorial expression by aid 
of the camera, Mr. White has devoted himself 
to the study and teaching of art in photography. 
Thus, in his adherence to the more refined ele- 
ments of a picture, so masterly shown through 
his figure-compositions in tremulous sunlight, he 
raises the mind above the ordinary and infuses 
into the heart of the student a love for the true 
and the beautiful, establishes fine models and 
right expedients for the poetic treatment of 
figures by photography. He is careful to insist, 
moreover, on the advantages of using the camera 
with a knowledge of the relationship which pho- 
tography bears, or can be made to bear, to decor 
ative art. 

As an instructor, he never feels the necessity 
to interfere with the student’s individual prefer- 
ence; yet his teaching is conducted with the 
skill and directness of matured conviction, and 
never fails, either by precept or example, to 
enforce the maxim that sincerity begets sincerity, 
which in turn begets beauty and simplicity, 
and that no one can reasonably hope to attain 
any degree of success without an unwavering 
fidelity to some ideal; for art must be the work 
of sensitive and gifted personalities who have 
transmuted material into product, force into 
power, and crudity into that finality which we 
eall beauty. 

Since Mr. White encourages individual atti- 
tude in photography, he purposely avoids com- 
paring the work of one student with that of 
another, a policy to which he adheres through- 
out the entire year. Not only does he teach 
the fundamentals of exposure and subsequent 
development of the photographie plate, but the 
need of finding a given space and form for 
expressing that which the student desires; for 
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one’s art must be individual feeling and expres- 
sion, not simply representation. 

Basing his teaching, therefore, upon the con- 
viction that this method compels the student to 
exercise his power of discrimination, he guides 
him in his selection with but little regard for 
merely arbitrary principles, impressing upon 
him how desirable is the attainment of harmony 
of line, tone and expressive unity, and how to 
conquer any tendency toward lack of photo- 
graphic faith as exemplified by those who 
delight to imitate the mannerisms of painting by 
their effacement of pure photographic quality. 

* Barnard College Alumne”’ is a crowning 
contribution to pictorial photography, reprodu- 
cing the impression of height and sustained sub- 
limity of their worthy endeavors. Classic in 
its setting, happy in light and composition, the 
Alumnz are descending the silvery stairs and 
passing out into the world, expressive of the 
spirit of the age. 

In his » The Fan” one immediately appre- 
ciates his personal enjoyment in the rendition 
of the pattern of the dress. The figure stands 
well supported in a frolicsome light, the line of 
the fan consorting that of the chair. 

Opportunities to make pictures seem ever 
present to Mr. White, for we find him pressing 
the bath-room into service and evolving a deli- 
cate pean in sunlight. The figure sits in all 
tenderness, draped in a manner simple and 


subtle, bereft of heavy shadows, a beautiful 
example of vibrant light, the force of which one 
feels equally within and without “The Bath- 
Room ” window. 

His * Still-Life,” made a decade ago, be- 
speaks the influence such a character presaged 
in the world of pictorial photography. Ele- 
gantly composed, defined in its entirety, it has 
remained a fitting tribute to the excellence of 
photographic achievement and purity. 

In the composition “Clarence H. White, 
Jr.,” he gives us a simple though complete pic- 
ture in keeping with the youthful years of the 
little boy. The picture on the wall, to the 
left, does not intrude upon the attention. 

* Portrait of a Boy” is beautiful in its mod- 
eling and distributive light, and as a likeness 
it becomes at once forceful and commanding. 

And so, quietly laboring on in his dignity of 
silence, unmoved by cliques, untouched by 
praise or blame; too noble to chant his own 
accomplishments, too just to deny them to 
others, Clarence H. White is passing on to others, 
as perhaps no other in the photographie world. 
the sum of what he knows. His name is hon- 
ored by students and friends alike, who remain 
steadfast in loyalty and devotion to him, in ad- 
miration of his character as a man, as an artist, 
as a friend, as a teacher, as well as a master- 
photographer who is destined to have an im- 
perishable name in the history of his art. 


Photographic Home-Amusements 
WILFRED A. FRENCH 


LTHOUGH photography oceupies a con- 
A spicuous place among the popular pas- 
times of to-day, there are many workers 
who are disposed to confine themselves to out- 
door operations and, as soon as the cold weather 
sets in, put their cameras away. Out of sight, 
out of mind, and photography as a practice is for- 
gotten, until spring with its fresh, budding life 
awakens the camerist to renewed activity. The 
true camerist, however, realizes that photography 
is the most resourceful of all hobbies, and through 
its various departments offers occupations of a 
manifold character. There is not only the 
delight of excelling in fields other than the mere 
taking of the picture, but the satisfaction in 
producing something that will give delight to 
others ; and all the while, almost unconsciously, 
the worker is gaining knowledge that will be of 
inestimable benefit to him in future pictorial 
activities. 
The philatelist busies himself with his collee- 
tion of rare and attractive specimens, arranging 


and enlarging: but, unless he can interest a 
brother-collector, his hobby is a purely narrow 
and lonely one. In any event, the average per- 
son is not likely to manifest a lively interest in a 
display of postage-stamps, however great their 
value. The same is true of other fads — con- 
cology, entomology and pneumismatics. Their 
devotees are unable to interest seriously a com- 
pany of friends in cabinets representing an 
expenditure of energy, enthusiasm, and money 
which often exceeds that of the albums of the 
most accomplished camerists. On the other 
hand, the practical photographer can entertain 
successfully a single individual or a roomful, as 
the case may be, with optical projections of 
lantern views and postcards, or prints arranged 
in albums — all the product of his personal 
industry, for everybody loves pictures. 

When he desires to make a gift — be the 
occasion what it may — the photographer selects 
for the purpose one of his choice enlargements, 
in monochrome or tinted in watercolors, and 
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has it suitably framed. He thus delights a 
friend with something that cannot be pur- 
chased — something that possesses the element 
of originality as well as the personal touch. 
Nothing can compare with it, except that which 
any artist can produce to represent his creative 
ability. In this respect the photographer excels 
even the practical musician — vocalist or instru- 
mentalist. While either is able to delight hun- 
dreds even thousands simultaneously, he cannot, 
like the photographer, circulate his performances, 
except by the phonograph, and that is done 
satisfactorily only in cases of the human voice. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to invite the atten- 
tion of camera-users — particularly those who 
merely locate the picture and press the bulb, 
and then engage professional experts (photo- 
finishers) to complete the work — to the chem- 
ical operations, which are extremely important 
and interesting. These camera-users, whose 
exposures depend for ultimate success entirely 
upon the ability of others, do not even realize 
of what delights they are depriving themselves. 
You see them in public, in the street-cars, 
restaurants and the parks, showing the contents 
of buff-colored envelopes to interested friends. 
The small, unmounted prints are passed from 
one person to the other and examined amid such 
exclamations as these: ‘Isn't it perfectly 
lovely!” “Why, what an artist you are!” 
“* My, how clear everything is!” Or an occa- 
sional remark proceeds from the proud camera- 
user: “This is one of my best.” “It’s all in 
knowing how”; but never a word of reference 
to the silent partner, the photo-finisher. And 
thus “blushing honors bear thick upon him.” 
Yet, if some kind friend, an advanced pictorial 
worker, were to prevail upon him to see how the 
thing is actually done — what becomes of the 
exposed film or plate after it leaves his hands, 
the camera-user would behold vistas of enjoy- 
ment, the character of which he had never 
suspected. 

Let us see, then, what is in store for such 
camera-users, those who shall be awakened to 
the practical possibilities of an art of which they 
have mastered only the first step —the initial 
exposure. 


Developing the Exposed Film or 
Plate 


This is the first step in practical photo- 
graphy — unless the making of the exposure 
is to be so regarded. Many amateurs make 
much of it; but, except in cases of handling 
exposed plates or films of particular import- 
ance, the process of mechanical development 
by tank yields excellent results. It requires 


no skill, whatever. The worker simply follows 
printed directions, which are simple and explicit. 
A skilled practitioner will take five to ten 
minutes — in certain cases even more — while 
tank-development, which calls for a diluted 
solution, strikes a general average for plates or 
films exposed under varying conditions and 
where the length of exposure may be only 
approximately correct. Of course, if the worker 
desires to put a little more science into it, he 
may develop each exposure separately, apply- 
ing what is known as factorial development ; 
or he may follow general practices, using a dark- 
room with its various fittings and arrangements. 

And let us state most emphatically that tank- 
development, although perhaps not the most 
scientific method, will yield a larger per cent of 
successes than what may be expected from the 
average photo-finisher, who is not always a 
skilled workman, nor does he generally employ 
trustworthy assistants. In handling large 
batches of exposed material, he may not be able 
to accord uniform care to everything entrusted 
to his consideration. 


Printing from the Negative 


This is an entirely mechanical operation, 
but requires judgment to determine the depth 
of the print before it leaves the printing-frame, 
and its tint before it is removed from the toning- 
solution. Printed directions to guide the be- 
ginner are supplied with the paper by the 
makers, and the necessary solutions, ready for 
use, may be obtained from any dealer in sup- 
plies, or, by mail, from the makers of the paper. 
The work can be done in broad daylight — no 
darkroom necessary —or at night by ordinary 
gas or electric light. Necessary trays, of glass, 
porcelain, rubber or papier maché, are easily 
procurable and at trifling expense; or, the 
economical worker, having a little mechanical 
skill, can make his own of wood, and coat them 
with a solution making them impervious to 
water. He may also construct his own lantern 
of orange light, although one ready-made costs 
but little. The variety of printing-papers is 
large, both as to texture — glossy, matte (dead 
finish) or rough, and methods of printing — by 
daylight or by artificial light. 

The criticism of the photo-finisher who may 
do a large business, but whose ability in develop- 
ing exposed material is not up to the standard, 
may also be true of him who makes the prints. 
He may use inferior paper, or a kind not adapted 
to favor the negative ; or he may slight the work 
altogether. In such a case the beginner, even 
with little or no experience, can produce better 
results and gain in other respects. 
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has it suitably framed. He thus delights a 
friend with something that cannot be pur- 
chased — something that possesses the element 
of originality as well as the personal touch. 
Nothing can compare with it, except that which 
any artist can produce to represent his creative 
ability. In this respect the photographer excels 
even the practical musician — vocalist or instru- 
mentalist. While either is able to delight hun- 
dreds even thousands simultaneously, he cannot, 
like the photographer, circulate his performances, 
except by the phonograph, and that is done 
satisfactorily only in cases of the human voice. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to invite the atten- 
tion of camera-users — particularly those who 
merely locate the picture and press the bulb, 
and then engage professional experts (photo- 
finishers) to complete the work — to the chem- 
ical operations, which are extremely important 
and interesting. These camera-users, whose 
exposures depend for ultimate success entirely 
upon the ability of others, do not even realize 
of what delights they are depriving themselves. 
You see them in public, in the street-cars, 
restaurants and the parks, showing the contents 
of buff-colored envelopes to interested friends. 
The small, unmounted prints are passed from 
one person to the other and examined amid such 
exclamations as these: “Isn't it perfectly 
lovely!” “Why, what an artist you are!” 
“My, how clear everything is!” Or an ocea- 
sional remark proceeds from the proud camera- 
user: “This is one of my best.” ‘It’s all in 
knowing how”; but never a word of reference 
to the silent partner, the photo-finisher. And 
thus “blushing honors bear thick upon him.” 
Yet, if some kind friend, an advanced pictorial 
worker, were to prevail upon him to see how the 
thing is actually done — what becomes of the 
exposed film or plate after it leaves his hands, 
the camera-user would behold vistas of enjoy- 
ment, the character of which he had never 
suspected. 

Let us see, then, what is in store for such 
camera-users, those who shall be awakened to 
the practical possibilities of an art of which they 
have mastered only the first step — the initial 
exposure. 


Developing the Exposed Film or 
Plate 


This is the first step in practical photo- 
graphy — unless the making of the exposure 
is to be so regarded. Many amateurs make 
much of it; but, except in cases of handling 
exposed plates or films of particular import- 
ance, the process of mechanical development 
by tank yields excellent results. It requires 


no skill, whatever. The worker simply follows 
printed directions, which are simple and explicit. 
A skilled practitioner will take five to ten 
minutes — in certain cases even more — while 
tank-development, which calls for a diluted 
solution, strikes a general average for plates or 
films exposed under varying conditions and 
where the length of exposure may be only 
approximately correct. Of course, if the worker 
desires to put a little more science into it, he 
may develop each exposure separately, apply- 
ing what is known as factorial development ; 
or he may follow general practices, using a dark- 
room with its various fittings and arrangements. 

And let us state most emphatically that tank- 
development, although perhaps not the most 
scientific method, will yield a larger per cent of 
successes than what may be expected from the 
average photo-finisher, who is not always a 
skilled workman, nor does he generally employ 
trustworthy assistants. In handling large 
batches of exposed material, he may not be able 
to accord uniform care to everything entrusted 
to his consideration. 


Printing from the Negative 


This is an entirely mechanical operation, 
but requires judgment to determine the depth 
of the print before it leaves the printing-frame, 
and its tint before it is removed from the toning- 
solution. Printed directions to guide the be- 
ginner are supplied with the paper by the 
makers, and the necessary solutions, ready for 
use, may be obtained from any dealer in sup- 
plies, or, by mail, from the makers of the paper. 
The work can be done in broad daylight — no 
darkroom necessary — or at night by ordinary 
gas or electric light. Necessary trays, of glass, 
porcelain, rubber or papier maché, are easily 
procurable and at trifling expense; or, the 
economical worker, having a little mechanical 
skill, can make his own of wood, and coat them 
with a solution making them impervious to 
water. He may also construct his own lantern 
of orange light, although one ready-made costs 
but little. The variety of printing-papers is 
large, both as to texture — glossy, matte (dead 
finish) or rough, and methods of printing — by 
daylight or by artificial light. 

The criticism of the photo-finisher who may 
do a large business, but whose ability in develop- 
ing exposed material is not up to the standard, 
may also be true of him who makes the prints. 
He may use inferior paper, or a kind not adapted 
to favor the negative; or he may slight the work 
altogether. In such a case the beginner, even 
with little or no experience, can produce better 
results and gain in other respects. 
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In some papers the image, during the process 
of printing, shows up clearly. These are the 
P. O. P. or printing-out papers, and include 
papers the sensitized coating of which deter- 
mines the name, such as Gelatino-Chloride, 
Collodion, Plain Salted, Self-Toning, ete.; but 
this does not concern the novice, except he 
obtain a paper which he can use during the 
winter-months when the light is weak, or print 
by artificial light, which is to be preferred to 
daylight, on account of the varying strength of 
the latter. There are many kinds of standard 
gaslight papers, obtainable at the photo-dealer 
and suited to diffused daylight, gaslight, incan- 
descent electric light and incandescent gaslight. 
Many successful workers, however, prefer mag- 
nesium ribbon as a light-source, because it is 
cheap, convenient and constant. 

Platinum paper, which costs more than a 
printing-out-paper, has a dull-finish surface and 
is extremely simple to use, but must be printed 
in sunlight. After sufficiently printed, only the 
outlines of the image are visible, but after hav- 
ing made and developed a few prints, the ama- 
teur will become proficient in its use. The 
instructions, which accompany any of the differ- 


ent printing-papers, are a sufficient guide to- 


uniform success; the complicated and difficult 
processes for ordinary photographic printing are 
no longer practised. Simplicity of manipula- 
tion rules the day. 


Lantern-Slides 


One of the most attractive of amusements 
in every civilized home is the projection of 
lantern-slides or stereopticon-views. While a 
talk illustrated with rented slides is very en- 
joyable, a story accompanied by slides of one’s 
own production — particularly scenes having a 
personal or family interest — are even more so. 
Lantern-slides are simply positives on glass in- 
stead of on paper (paper-prints), but are, per- 
haps, Jess easy to make until one has gauged 
the correct exposure of a negative, which is 
soon acquired. It is certainly very fascinating 
work ; for out of a blank piece of yellow-colored 
glass gradually appears the picture, the posi- 
tive image —nothing reversed— but as it ap- 
pears in nature, lacking only the coloring. The 
work is simple enough. 

For lantern-slides by contact, place the nega- 
tive (314 x 414) film-side wp, in an ordinary 
printing-frame, preferably 4 x 5 or 5 x 7, with 
a piece of absolutely clean glass, the lantern- 
slide plate — film-side down — on top, the back 
of the frame being then adjusted. The method 
of exposure is similar to that of making prints, 
and the development does not vary much from 


that of ordinary plates (negatives), except that 
positives will be the result. Almost any devel- 
oper which gives absolutely clear, transparent 
highlights will do— such as metol, hydrochinone, 
hydro-pyro, ete. Good formulas, yielding any 
desired tone — black, sepia, warm or black, will 
be found in each box of lantern-slide plates, or 
in any photographic text-book, ‘ Welleome’s 
Photographic Exposure-Record and Diary,” and 
the * Agfa Book of Photographic Formule.” 
Lantern-slide developers of standard quality, in 
solution or in tablet or powder form, are sold 
commercially. 

The dark margin which imparts a neat appear- 
ance to the completed lantern-slide is a thin 
black paper mat, obtainable ready-made at the 
dealers, which is placed between the positive 
transparency and the cover-glass before the two 
are fastened together with binding-strips. 

Lantern-slides by reduction is very different 
from the contact-method just described; but the 
development and other operations are the same. 
Obviously, the negatives here are larger than 
lantern-slide size ; hence the necessity to reduce 
the pictures to the required dimensions. There 
are excellent cameras adapted to this purpose 
on the market; or the resourceful amateur may 
utilize his own hand-camera. An_ illuminant 
for the work on a small scale is a big glass-globe 
placed in front of a gas-burner, fish-tail or in- 
candescent ; or a piece of magnesium-ribbon 
may be burned. In either case, a piece of 
ground-glass placed between the globe and the 
illuminant is advisable, as it diffuses the light. 


Window-Transparencies 


As these beautiful window-decorations are 
extremely simple to make, it is a wonder that 
they do not appear to be more popular. In 
former days when 5 x 7 and 614 x 814 tripod- 
cameras were in common use, transparencies 
of that size were frequently seen. They are 
made just like lantern-slides ; but, as the image 
is much larger, detail can be distinguished more 
easily. The finished positive is backed with a 
sheet of fine ground-glass — some use a piece 
of fine white or tinted tissue paper —and the 
two are placed in a ready-made metal frame. 
The writer has several 614 x 81 transparencies 
which have a wide, clear margin. They were 
printed on 8x 10 transparency-plates, a sheet of 
black needle-paper with a 614 x 814 opening 
separating the plate from the negative. Al- 
though hanging suspended from the window- 
sash for over twenty-five years, they look just as 
clear and brilliant as if made but recently. 

Other popular subjects, as photographic home- 
amusement, will be treated in the next two issues. 
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Lantern-Slides by the Powder-Process 


a handy and pleasant way of showing 
to triends the results of pictorial work. The 
ordinary lantern-slide is very effective, but the 
enlarging frequently emphasizes faults which the 
amateur would like to obliterate ; and then again, 
the silver grains on enlargement often prove to be 
very noticeable. Some years ago the Powder- 
Process was invented and a very good formula 
worked out by Dr. Heinrich Vogel of Berlin; 
still the subject has been given such amplifica- 
tion that the ordinary worker has felt afraid of 
the seeming complications. Harold Holeroft 
in a special to The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News, has given some formule 
which are very simple and effective. The strong 
feature of the process is the resulting smooth 
texture of the enlarged view which the process 
makes possible. The method is essentially 
this; upon a colloid basis, which is made more 
or less sticky by the action of light passing 
through to it, is dusted a fine powder which 
takes up the lines of the picture desired. The 
fine powder gives a texture in the finished view 
which far surpasses the ordinary silver grain. 

In the first place the glass plate for the films 
should be free from blemish, and must be chemi- 
cally clean. With new glass a mixture of 
ammonia, methylated spirits and tripoli is sufti- 
cient; for old dirty glass, start with a bichro- 
mate solution made up of a few grains of 
potassium bichromate in an ounce of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and finish as for new 
glass. The glass plate, preferably held upon a 
pneumatic holder, is dusted gently with a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

For the colloid solution, Holeroft suggests the 


ANTERN-SLIDES are becoming every 
day more popular in the amateur-field as 


following : 
Best picked white gum arabic................ 52 grains 
Loaf sugar............... 
Potassium bichromate ..........................10 grains 


The solution works best when quite fresh, and 
should not be used when over two days old. 

The time required for preparation is much 
shortened by grinding all three solids into pow- 
ders fine enough to pass through a 50-mesh sieve : 
a small stock of an ounce or two of each should 
be kept in separate bottles ; or the requisite quan- 
tity of each powder for 1 ounce of solution can be 
weighed out in spare time into little paper pack- 
ages or cartons, as many as required. The 
cartons are kept in wide-mouthed bottles. The 
powders keep indefinitely. 


When the colloid solution is wanted the 
powders are weighed out or taken from the 
cartons, and added to the proper quantity of 
cold water, stirring vigorously all the time with 
a glass rod to prevent the gum collecting into 
masses. By this method the colloid solution 
can be prepared in a few minutes. The solu- 
tion must now be filtered into a small glass- 
stoppered bottle, by means of a small glass 
funnel in which is inserted very loosely a small 
plug of absorbent cotton. 

One fluid ounce of colloid solution is ample 
for lantern-slide work. This quantity could 
probably be made to cover one hundred plates 
at a nominal cost for material. The colloid 
solution rapidly undergoes changes even in the 
dark. The changes which take place are a 
deepening of the color, an increase in viscosity, 
and some alteration which results in an increase 
of sensitiveness to light in the dried film. Stale 
solution gives films which do not take the 
powder satisfactorily. It is good practice to 
work always with fresh solution under constant 
conditions, as far as possible. 

As regards the function of the components of 
the sensitive solution, the gum, of course, sup- 
plies the body of the film, but by itself the gum 
would not absorb the necessary moisture from 
the air to give the powder image. The sugar 
is added to confer this property upon the film. 
If too little sugar is used, the powder image 
does not develop up easily; if too much is used 
there is a difficulty in keeping the highlights 
clear. The purity of the highlights or the 
amount of deposit required upon them should 
be regulated by the proportion of sugar. 

About 1 oz. of the sensitive colloid solution 
is poured into a clean 2 oz. beaker and filtered 
into a second 2 oz. beaker by means of a small 
glass funnel in which a plug of absorbent cotton 
is inserted very loosely. A pool of the colloid 
solution is poured on to the glass plate, still held 
by the pneumatic holder ; the glass is inclined 
in all directions in the ordinary way, so that 
the glass plate is covered. The excess solution 
is returned to the second beaker. The plate is 
then closely drained as much as possible, and 
the thick edges removed with blotting-paper. 
In this way a fairly uniform coat can be ob- 
tained; but, generally, the side of the plate 
which is uppermost during the draining is 
thinner than the lower side, a state of things 
which is not to be desired. A much better way 
to produce the film is to use a small whirler, 
and a perfectly uniform coat is easily produced. 
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Lantern-Slides by the Powder-Process 


a handy and pleasant way of showing 
to triends the results of pictorial work. The 
ordinary lantern-slide is very effective, but the 
enlarging frequently emphasizes faults which the 
amateur would like to obliterate ; and then again, 
the silver grains on enlargement often prove to be 
very noticeable. Some years ago the Powder- 
Process was invented and a very good formula 
worked out by Dr. Heinrich Vogel of Berlin; 
still the subject has been given such amplifica- 
tion that the ordinary worker has felt afraid of 
the seeming complications. Harold Holcroft 
in a special to The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News, has given some formule 
which are very simple and effective. The strong 
feature of the process is the resulting smooth 
texture of the enlarged view which the process 
makes possible. The method is essentially 
this ; upon a colloid basis, which is made more 
or less sticky by the action of light passing 
through to it, is dusted a fine powder which 
takes up the lines of the picture desired. The 
fine powder gives a texture in the finished view 
which far surpasses the ordinary silver grain. 

In the first place the glass plate for the films 
should be free from blemish, and must be chemi- 
eally clean. With new glass a mixture of 
ammonia, methylated spirits and tripoli is sufti- 
cient; for old dirty glass, start with a bichro- 
mate solution made up of a few grains of 
potassium bichromate in an ounce of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and finish as for new 
glass. The glass plate, preferably held upon a 
pneumatic holder, is dusted gently with a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

For the colloid solution, Holeroft suggests the 
following : 
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Best picked white gum arabic................ 52 grains 
Potassium bichromate ......................... 10 grains 


The solution works best when quite fresh, and 
should not be used when over two days old. 

The time required for preparation is much 
shortened by grinding all three solids into pow- 
ders fine enough to pass through a 50-mesh sieve : 
a small stock of an ounce or two of each should 
be kept in separate bottles ; or the requisite quan- 
tity of each powder for 1 ounce of solution can be 
weighed out in spare time into little paper pack- 
ages or cartons, as many as required. The 
cartons are kept in wide-mouthed bottles. The 
powders keep indefinitely. 


When the colloid solution is wanted the 
powders are weighed out or taken from the 
cartons, and added to the proper quantity of 
cold water, stirring vigorously all the time with 
a glass rod to prevent the gum collecting into 
masses. By this method the colloid solution 
can be prepared in a few minutes. The solu- 
tion must now be filtered into a small glass- 
stoppered bottle, by means of a small glass 
funnel in which is inserted very loosely a small 
plug of absorbent cotton. 

One fluid ounce of colloid solution is ample 
for lantern-slide work. This quantity could 
probably be made to cover one hundred plates 
at a nominal cost for material. The colloid 
solution rapidly undergoes changes even in the 
dark. The changes which take place are a 
deepening of the color, an increase in viscosity, 
and some alteration which results in an increase 
of sensitiveness to light in the dried film. Stale 
solution gives films which do not take the 
powder satisfactorily. It is good practice to 
work always with fresh solution under constant 
conditions, as far as possible. 

As regards the function of the components of 
the sensitive solution, the gum, of course, sup- 
plies the body of the film, but by itself the gum 
would not absorb the necessary moisture from 
the air to give the powder image. The sugar 
is added to confer this property upon the film. 
If too little sugar is used, the powder image 
does not develop up easily; if too much is used 
there is a difficulty in keeping the highlights 
clear. The purity of the highlights or the 
amount of deposit required upon them should 
be regulated by the proportion of sugar. 

About 1 oz. of the sensitive colloid solution 
is poured into a clean 2 oz. beaker and filtered 
into a second 2 oz. beaker by means of a small 
glass funnel in which a plug of absorbent cotton 
is inserted very loosely. A pool of the colloid 
solution is poured on to the glass plate, still held 
by the pneumatic holder ; the glass is inclined 
in all directions in the ordinary way, so that 
the glass plate is covered. The excess solution 
is returned to the second beaker. The plate is 
then closely drained as much as possible, and 
the thick edges removed with blotting-paper. 
In this way a fairly uniform coat can be ob- 
tained; but, generally, the side of the plate 
which is uppermost during the draining is 
thinner than the lower side, a state of things 
which is not to be desired. A much better way 
to produce the film is to use a small whirler, 
and a perfectly uniform coat is easily produced. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


If the plate is whirled with the coated side 
down, there is less chance of dust getting on 
the film. The speed of the whirler should be 
increased gradually up to the highest speed 
until the thick edges have disappeared. To 
avoid getting the colloid solution on to your 
clothes, the plate should be held during the 
whirling in an old hat box or something of 
the kind. The colloid solution should be re- 
filtered for each plate, using the two beakers 
alternately. This filtering does not entail any 
loss of time, as an ounce will run through the 
filter in a minute or so, whilst other operations 
are in hand. 

The whirled film is at once dried by being 
placed horizontally in a hot oven. If the ordi- 
nary stove does not appear practical for this 
purpose one can be extemporized from a fair- 
sized biscuit box; a hole should be punched in 
the lid of the biscuit box to receive a thermom- 
eter by means of which you can keep the tem- 
perature fairly steady. In all this work there 
are no critical conditions which determine suc- 
cess or failure ; however, the conditions should 
be kept as nearly uniform as possible, so that 
experience and technique can be gained as the 
subject is carried on. A temperature of 80° F. 
is advisable; if 100° F. is used the highlights 


are not so clean as with lower temperature. 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON A. P. HOWARD 


When the film is dry, which can be ascer- 
tained by touching the extreme edges, it must 
be exposed without any delay. The exposure is 
made behind a positive, instead of a negative, 
which should have about such contrast as a good 
lantern-slide. The positive to be copied is 
warmed a little so as to be quite dry, and is 
then placed in contact with the sensitive film, 
also warm and dry. 

An ordinary printing-frame is used. Expo- 
sure is rapid, and should be made with an actin- 
ometer. From sixty seconds up to fifteen or 
twenty minutes in the shade, in a good mid-day 
light in January, according to circumstances, will 
be required. Usually positives take eight to ten 
minutes; or thin positives have been copied 
with a yard or so of magnesium ribbon. 

After the exposure the film is placed again 
for five minutes in the drying-oven at the same 
temperature as before. The warm film is 
placed on a sheet of glazed paper and a little of 
the thoroughly dry powder chosen is kept in 
motion equally all over the film with a very 
soft brush which has been dried. 

If the exposure is correct the image will 
develop up gradually. The deep shadows will 
begin to show in one minute, the halftones will 
follow, and in about three minutes the details 
in the highlights will begin to take the powder. 
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An underexposure is known at once by the 
powder adhering all over the plate too quickly. 
Overexposure is recognized by the highlights 
failing to take the powder at all within three or 
four minutes. In other words, assuming that 
the colloid solution is properly adjusted and the 
atmosphere of the room normal, a properly- 
exposed lantern-slide from an average positive 
will develop up gradually and completely in 
from three to four minutes. The brushing must 
be done by artificial light or very subdued 
daylight. 

Considerable variety in powders is possible ; 
some that are recommended are: Asphaltum 
Powder, Silver or Gold Bronze or any of the 
color-bases such as, Ivory Black, Indian Red 
and Levigated Graphite — all procurable from 
dealers in artists’ materials. 

With films produced with the whirler there 
is no actual need for any washing to remove 
any excess chemicals. The very attenuated 
film, with its trace of bichromate salt, is only 
just perceptible. Such slides, not washed, show 
no observable change of any kind after some 
months’ exposure to daylight, and are probably 
as permanent as any photograph can be. If 
washing is preferred, after a few minutes’ ex- 
posure to daylight, the films can be put safely 
into a dish of water and given two or three 
changes of water. 

This absence of any necessity for washing 
applies only to films of the thinnest possible 
nature produced with the whirler, and made 
from fresh colloid solution ; and does not apply 
to films made with old, highly-colored colloid, 
nor to thick films. In this case, the films 
should be put into the window, glass side 


MRS. €. J. SAPP 


towards the daylight for a day, when they will 
become insoluble enough to stand ordinary 
washing in cold water. 

It seems difficult at first to believe that a film 
of such soluble materials as gum arabie and 
sugar, with a trifle of bichromate salt, could do 
otherwise than dissolve at once in the first 
wash-water ; but it is true enough. The action 
of light in conjunction with the bichromate salt 
produces such a resisting film that when you 
have to clean off old, spoiled films from the 
glass, you will have a lasting respect for the re- 
sisting-powers of the films. 

This method assumes that you have already 
obtained a good positive, as it is from the posi- 
tive that this process works, contrary to ordinary 
photographic reproduction. For, it is where 
the light strikes that the film is hardened, so 
that no powder sticks ; meaning, in consequence, 
white highlights. Where the light does not 
strike, the colloid film is left in its initial condi- 
tion to become tacky as soon as exposed to the 
warm atmosphere of the room, and in conse- 
quence to take up the powder which is applied 
to it, giving the darks. 

This process is well worth while for winter- 
work, as the pleasures of the artistie results will 
always be a joy to you and any others whom 
you may favor with an exhibition. The devel- 
oping-out being perfectly under control, high- 
lights and darks can be harmonized to fit your 
artistic arrangement as the image is gradually 
worked up; and when the view is finally thrown 
on the screen, the smooth tones will be a won- 
derful surprise to all. — Abstracted from arti- 
cle by Harold Holeroft in the Amateur Photo- 
grapher and Photographic News. 
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CHICAGO HARBOR 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON 


G, C. ELMBERGER 


The Ninth American Photographic Salon 


R. L. SLEETH, JR. 


OU fellows do some things mighty 

well.” The above remark was made 

by a prominent painter while looking 
over the pictures in the Ninth American Photo- 
graphic Salon at Pittsburgh. He went on to say 
in substance: * My attention was first called to 
photography as a serious medium of art-expres- 
sion a few years ago, when I was asked to serve 
on a jury to select the pictures hung in an exhi- 
bition. I confess that I was surprised. The 
thing that struck me most forcibly was that in 
nearly every instance the arrangement was 
remarkably good. I thought at the time that, 
not dealing in color, the photographer concen- 
trated upon arrangement; but, after seeing a 
number of exhibitions, and particularly after 
studying this one, I have come to the conclusion 
that this is true only in a limited degree. I find 
that in a very fair percentage of the pictures the 
objects which enter into the composition and 
their arrangement are secondary in interest — 
the real subjects being some phase of light, or 
the atmospheric feeling with which the objects 
are surrounded. The wonderful success with 


which these things are depicted is probably due 
to the fact that the lens records the whole pic- 
ture at the same instant, and the relative values, 
as they exist at that instant, are fixed upon the 
plate. The painter must make note of these 
values and carry them in his mind while he 
works. If his memory fail him, he is apt to 
become confused and his values suffer. Some- 
times he changes his theme entirely and paints 
an altogether different phase of light from that 
which he originally intended to portray. Again, 
the lens records the correct structure and texture 
of objects, particularly minor ones, which the 
painter must carefully observe. Being relieved 
of all memory-strain and of the necessity for 
keen observation of structures and textures, the 
photographer naturally concentrates more upon 
arrangement than «does the painter. Having 
satisfied himself in this respect, he awaits a 
condition of light which will give to this arrange- 
ment the feeling he wishes to portray. Then, 
lo! —and the sketch is made. The men who 
are working along these lines are doing some 
wonderful things. However, the temptation to 
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photograph existing, tangible things, rather than 
moods of nature or phases of light, must be 
strong. In many instances I believe it to be 
irresistible. Every day we see interesting facts, 
well arranged and pleasingly presented to us, by 
means of photography, and for this reason it is 
hard to realize (except when visiting an exhibi- 
tion of this kind) that it really is a fine medium 
for certain kinds of art-expression, and not a 
mere recorder.” 

The above is not presented as an argument 
that photography is a medium of art-expression. 
All advanced workers have known that for years. 
It is presented as the impression made upon a 
painter of reputation by the Ninth American 
Salon. He unconsciously made a strong plea 
for straight photography, that is, the remaining 
wholly within the medium, rather than resorting 
to work by hand on the back of the negative, 
etching, accentuating highlights, ete., ete. He 
considers the greatest advantages, which photo- 
graphy possesses, to be the elimination of mem- 
ory and an over-amount of attention to the 
structure and texture of objects, thus permitting 
the worker to concentrate upon arrangement, 
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light and atmosphere. If he is correet —and 
few would care to dispute it — then, in just so 
much as one goes outside of the medium, does he 
lose those advantages which are peculiar to it. 
It is interesting to follow the train of thought 
suggested by this worker in a different medium. 
He did not err in his statement that the arrange- 
ment of nearly every picture is good. In some 
it is more than good. It shows not only a fine 
sense of balance, but great strength and origi- 
nality. This is particularly true of the work 
of Messrs. Jones, Phillips, Chislett, Krebs, Elm- 
berger, Loker, Kilmer, Price, Peterson, Wood, 
and a few others. Yet these men do not make 
arrangement the prime motive in most of their 
pictures. Jones’ * Pumpkins and Corn” is a 
phase of light, pure and simple, as neither the 
objects included, nor their arrangement, is 
sufficiently interesting to hold the viewer's 
attention. His “ Morning-Light,” “ Leaving 
Port,” “ Changing Pastures ’ 


and * Home ” — 
all contain interesting objects, finely arranged ; 
but in each we find the portrayal of a light- 
condition dominating all other interests. In 
but two, namely, “Children at the Window ” 
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WATCHING THE BALLOON 


FRANK C. PRICE 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON 


and * Welsh Road,” do we find the interest 
held chiefly by arrangement. Phillips is a veteran 
exhibitor. He has long been known and often 
commended for the cleverness of his arrange- 
ments ; but we find his subject to be brilliant 
sunshine in two pictures, namely, * Rear Cathe- 
dral, Cadiz,” and “ Doorway, Constantinople.” 
True, he put very interesting objects into his 
compositions; but it is not the cathedral and 
the doorway which make the pictures. It is 
the broad, simple, contrasting masses of light 
and shade, and the feeling of vibration in the 
sunshine. It may be said in passing that this 
sense of movement in sunlight is well portrayed 
in many of the pictures. There are no white 
patches sticking against the walls of buildings 
like sheriff’s sale-signs, as was frequently the 
case in the first few Salons. But to get back to 


the subject in hand — Phillips has a fine arrange- 
ment of good material in “ Sunset, Tibidabo.” 
The same material could be arranged differently. 
In fact, Mr. Phillips has several different com- 
positions of it, but his Salon picture is first and 
foremost of a sunset, and only secondarily a 
good grouping of trees and shrubbery. The 
only picture he shows in which the interest is 
held primarily by arrangement is * The Mule- 
teer”; yet all his arrangements are carefully 
thought out and skilfully made. Chislett’s * In 
the Freight Yards” is a forceful arrangement, 
with a fine sense of bigness in it; yet he makes 
his strongest impression with the lighting. 
* A Wet Snow” is a somewhat complex study 
in arrangement, striking in its originality, and 
altogether successful; but the success of the 
picture as a whole lies more in its atmospheric 
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feeling than in any other feature. In two 
others he portrays the atmosphere of winter 
with but few tangible objects. Elmberger’s 
arrangements are all fine. careful studies; but 
the spacing of the crooked trees in * Winter 
Nocturn” is only incidental to the peculiar, 
weird charm of night, and his boats in * Chi- 
cago Harbor ” are but the tangible things which 
must be presented in order to portray the thick, 
smoky atmosphere which hangs over the river. 
Krebs is a master of arrangement, original, bold 
and strong, yet his * Notre Dame” is essen- 
tially a portrayal of dusk and * The Old 
Entrance” is a picture of sunshine. Loker, 
perhaps more than any other prominent exhib- 
itor, depends upon arrangement for his effective- 
ness; nevertheless ** The Harvester” is a pic- 
ture of a phase of light. 

This is probably enough to show that the men 
who are particularly strong in arrangement have 
not concentrated upon it to the exclusion of 
other things, but have for the most part used it 
judiciously as a setting for the real subject. 
There are many pictures in which the portrayal 
of a phase of light or a mood of nature is so 
dominant that it would matter little what par- 
ticular objects were used in the composition. 
Of these. Clarke’s “Foggy Landscape” and 
“Early Morning in the Park” are two very 
good examples. In the latter, it is true, he has 
used a very pleasing arrangement; but the 
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scintillating light, forcing its way through the 
morning-mists, is so wonderfully portrayed that 
it is the picture. “A Foggy Morning,” by 
Alexander, is an equally good presentation of 
morning-atmosphere, but the objects about 
which the lights play are more rugged and not 
quite so pleasingly spaced. —- Brodhun’s * Pass- 
ing of a Season and a Day” is a mood, pure 
and simple. A row of dead sunflowers is sil- 
houetted against a cloudy evening-sky. The 
material would be very unpromising for a record 
of fact, but he made of it all that the title sug- 
gests. Kimberly puts a wonderful amount of 
sentiment into his two pictures, “The Lone 
Boatman ” and * The Stroller.” They are low 
in tone and have a feeling of poetic melancholy. 
The objects in the compositions are merely 
notes he uses to elucidate his theme. Many 
other pictures might be mentioned as showing a 
direct aim and a clear, concise method of ex- 
pression. In fact, this is the rule. True, a 
few workers seem not to have had one definite, 
dominating idea, and for this reason fail to 
make a strong impression, in spite of the use of 
excellent craftsmanship. A few others lack 
force through too great a striving for effect. 
In this connection it may be said that the great- 
est speech of modern times was made by Lincoln 
at Gettysburg. It was a simple, straightforward 
statement, but it expressed a heartfelt sentiment. 
Many men of fine physical presence have de- 
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livered carefully-prepared addresses in beauti- 
fully-rounded sentences, with clear, ringing 
voices. They have shown learning, culture, 
refinement of expression, and used all the skill 
of trained orators, yet failed to impress their 
auditors because they were self-conscious, they 
sought applause; they thought more of the 
impression they wished to make than of what 
they were saying. Lincoln’s speech was art — 
theirs were fine specimens of clever technic and 
verbal gymnastics. The language of art is 
simple, but it is clean-cut and well constructed. 
Many men submit pictures to exhibitions who 
have no true knowledge of it. Some use a mul- 
tiplicity of technical tricks — clever enough in 
their way, but too complex for the clear expres- 
sion of an idea. Others are so crude in style, 
that one suspects them of being denizens of 
some photographic slum. Reduced to words, 
their methods are as follows: They wish to say, 
* Let us discuss the matter sanely.” One says, 
“Tam thoroughly convinced that it would ex- 
pedite the affair to a considerable degree, thus 
bringing our dispute to an earlier and more 
satisfactory conclusion, were we to avoid all 
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extraneous references and restrict ourselves ex- 
clusively to the discussion of such circumstances 
as are relevant to, and have a direct bearing 
upon, the subjective matter of the issue.” The 
other uses fewer words. He says: * Cut the 
guff; it’s a show-down.” Strange as it may 
seem, a few men who use these extreme methods 
of expression have their work accepted in high- 
class, open exhibitions, not only of photographs, 
but of paintings, sculpture and other branches 
of art. The one deceives the jurymen into the 
belief that there is a big thought hidden away 
somewhere in the labyrinth of his jargon. The 
other bullies them with what appears to be a 
rugged strength. However, the jury which 
chose the pictures hung in the Ninth Salon did 
its work better than it is usually done, and there 
are only a very few crude things and, perhaps, 
even less meaningless pieces of technical display. 
The large majority of the pictures are simple in 
conception and dignified in execution. The con- 
tributors did their work with the skill of able, 
clear-minded craftsmen, and the exhibition, as 
a whole, can well be considered as one of good 
pictures and good photography. 
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BY THE FULL DECEMBER MOON 


PHIL M. RILEY 


The Adventures of a Winter-Night 


PHIL M. RILEY 


OST of the day it had snowed steadily, 

M clearing toward sunset. Since then 
the temperature had been falling 

rapidly until it was stinging cold. It was zero 
weather when I sallied forth into the crisp, still, 
December-night. Overhead the sky was an 
intricate mosaic of twinkling stars and the moon 
was full; under foot was the spotless new carpet 
of dry snow. It was an evening for cross-coun- 
try sleighing and youthful merriment ; but, being 
a married man, and a “camera crank ”’ besides, 
I went forth alone to walk on foot. Under one 
arm I carried a heavy tripod and in the other 


hand my 4 x 5 camera in its case with a supply 
of double-coated plates and a film- pack. 

As I closed the door, a familiar voice from 
the street greeted me. 

“Caught you this time,” it said banteringly. 

“Going up or down?” I asked, not under- 
standing his remark. It was my friend Weeks 
who, so I thought, had always looked on my 
hobby as a foolish one, although he had always 
taken good pains never to tell me so. Perhaps 
it was mere imagination because he said so little 
about it. 

“Down,” he answered. “Come along, all 
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COMBINED ELECTRIC- AND MOONLIGHT 


the ‘hock’ shops are down that way. Sorry 
you've got to part with that outfit. Can I lend 
you five?” 

“In the name of common sense, what do you 
mean?” I demanded. “I want no pawn-shop. 
I want no loan. Can’t I take out my camera 
for an evening’s work without creating the im- 
pression that I’m broke You must be nutty.’ ” 

“Say, old man, I meant no offense,” Weeks 
hastened to assure me. “I confess I wasn’t 
serious ; but when it comes to that ‘ nutty ’ stuff, 
why I guess you’ve got nothing on me. An 
evening’s work’ Where would you do an 
evening’s work with a camera?” 

“ Well, I might be going to make a flashlight 
picture of the Ananias Club dinner,” I retorted 
with some heat, “but it happens that my work 
is outdoors.” 

By flashlight ” queried my friend. 

“No, by moonlight and electric light. Aren't 
you alive to the beauty all about us to-night 
after that glorious storm ?” 


PHIL M. RILEY 


“Oh yes, I am; but surely you can’t make 
pictures at night without a flashlight; certainly 
not by the mere light of the moon. Why, an 
ordinary exposure wouldn’t give you the ghost 
of an image.” 

“True,” I admitted, smiling, “but I make 
the exposure long enough to give me an image. 
Want to go with me and see?” 

* Yes, old man, I certainly do. If you're 
going to stand around long enough to cook one 
of those dryplates of yours by the light of the 
moon, someone certainly ought to go with you. 
It will at least tend to prevent anybody thinking 
you're entirely crazy. Two persons would 
hardly be engaged in such a proceeding unless 
it were worth while.” 

With that, Weeks fell into step with me, and 
we trudged along in silence at first. 

“Say,” I broke out after a time, “ were you 
serious or not’ You must have heard of mak- 
ing photographs by the light of the moon even 
if you don’t use a camera.” 
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“Certainly I have, freak photographs for the 
mere curiosity of them. I always thought, 
though, that in all your work you try to make 
pictures attractive to look at; that you make 
beautiful pictures,” replied my companion. 

“Thanks for the compliment,” said I. “ That 
is my aim, but I don’t know anything more 
beautiful than a night like this after a snow- 
storm.” 

“Nor I,” echoed Weeks, “if your photograph 
would only look like it.” 

“Tt will,” I assured him. “I have made 
many night-pictures that are as nearly true to 
nature as photographs can be. That’s the joy 
of this sort of work; it’s unusual, practised by 
only a few, yet its possibilities and the results 
are splendid.” 


PHIL M. RILEY 


* Then I’m indebted to you for bringing me 
along,” said Weeks, as I stopped under a street- 
light. “I shall learn something.” 

“Rather indebted to yourself for forcing 
yourself upon me,” I corrected with a laugh. 

* Cut that,” said Weeks, * you're glad of the 
company.” 

“All right, lam; but if you stay, you must 
help,” I admonished. “Set up that tripod.” 

* Pity you couldn’t have a bigger one,” 
growled Weeks, struggling with my big 8 x 10 
with its six-inch top. ‘I suppose you'll put a 
Drownie or a Buster Brown on here!” 

“It does look queer,” I admitted, taking out 
my 4x 5, * but sometimes there comes a gust 
of wind that wiggles a big camera on a small 
tripod and spoils a picture. The exposure is 
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SPRINGTIME 


WILL D. BRODHUN 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON 


long, and it’s better to have things in reverse 
proportion. Our house back across the bridge,” 
I continued, “ stands in several acres of ground 
and I guess we'll find all the picture-material we 
want about the grounds ; but I’m going to make 
one street-view here and one of the house first.” 

A street led off at right angles under the 
electric light where we were, and I pointed the 
camera toward it, having taken such a view- 
point as would just exclude the nearby lamp 
itself and place a thrifty horse-chestnut tree in a 
good position in the picture-space. With the 
lens wide open, at about F/8, I could see the 
view clearly on the ground-glass and it looked 
well. 

“Have a look?” I offered, emerging from 
the focusing-cloth. 


“Splendid!” exclaimed my 
“ How long must you cook it” 

“Ten minutes, I guess,” I replied, putting my 
plate in place and opening the shutter. 

* You'll lose that,” said Weeks, looking at an 
approaching team and several people on foot. 

“Not at all,’ I told him. “They are dark 
objects reflecting little light and will have no 
perceptible effect. Their time of passing is 
relatively short as compared with the total time 
of exposure. Got any smokes?” 

“Not one. Too bad. I'll get some, though. 
You watch that fireless cooker of yours. It 
won't take me five minutes.” 

I was glad to walk up and down a short 
beat while I waited, although I was dressed 
warmly. My mittens kept my hands warm, but 
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WHERE THE DEAD LEAF FELL 
NINTH AMERICAN SALON 


my feet insisted on feeling frosty unless I kept 
them in motion. My ears were covered and I 
could keep my nose warm by covering it occa- 
sionally with my hand. Weeks’ Havana head- 
light hove into view just as I was closing the 
shutter, and, having lighted up myself, we 
moved on across the bridge under another light 
which, together with the moon, illuminated our 
cream-colored house splendidly. Having chosen 
a view somewhat to one side so as to show two 
sides with preference to the front, I set up the 
camera and began to compose the picture. For- 
tunately I had an instrument equipped with 
both rising front and swing back so I could 
place the house well in the picture-space, includ- 
ing its high, old-fashioned tower and chimney 
without throwing the plate out of plumb and 


EDWIN LOKER 


distorting the image. This made a smaller 
diaphragm necessary to ensure detail ; but with 
both light and moon shining on a cream-colored 
house, I took a chance on twenty minutes 
at F/11. 

Of course, Weeks asked me all manner of 
questions on the use of the rising front and 
swing back in architectural photography, which 
I answered as best I could. Although Weeks 
is a traveling salesman, he has a disagreeable 
habit of asking searching questions in a very 
insistent way. I think he ought to be a prose- 
cuting attorney. Did you ever try to explain to 
anyone something you thought you understood 
perfectly well and in doing so find out how 
little you really knew about it’ I remember 
that immediately after talking with Weeks on 
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F, M. ALEXANDER 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON 


the subject, I wrote an article on the use of the 
rising front and swing back. It was Elbert 
Hubbard, I think, who said that to write an 
article on any given subject is the best way to 
learn about it, and I believe his advice is good. 
Certainly the necessity to write, forces careful 
study and complete understanding. 

We had just lighted fresh cigars after our 
twenty-minute wait and, with the outfit hastily 
gathered up, were just going down the driveway 
leading into the grove back of the house, when 
a stern but familiar voice called out, “* Does any- 
thing down there belong to you?” 

It was father coming home from the lodge, 
and he didn’t recognize me. 

“Not yet,” I replied, “but I hope soon to 
make it mine.” 

“ Hello, son, it’s you, is it?” He knew the 
voice. ‘* More photographic exploits, I suppose. 
It’s a bully night for them. Going to photo- 
graph my wood-piles 7” 

“Well, I might. It isn’t a bad idea. My 
chief thought was one of those clumps of birches 
with the view across river as a background.” 


“It ought to look pretty well, I should say. 
How long will the exposure be 7” 

* Half an hour, I guess.” 

* Well, when the process is under way come 
into the house, if some big juicy apples and a 
glass of cider, not too new, is any attraction.” 

* It certainly sounds great,” I admitted, “ but 
the fact is that a cup of hot coffee would go 
better.” 

** Well, your mother knows how to make that, 
and she’ll be glad to. I'll look for you soon.” 

With the promise of this good cheer, we 
went on down by the river. That grove of 
maples and birches is always beautiful; but by 
moonlight there is a charm of indistinct, mys- 
terious shadows and_ boldly-silhouetted trees 
totally absent by daylight. That winter-night 
we could see almost as much detail as during 
the day, with the possible exception of very 
dark objects. The chief differences were the 
softness of the light, its greenish blue color and 
the sky. The latter was almost black, while 
during the day it is bright blue. It is the sky 
which is the most distinguishing feature of dif- 
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THE VALE OF WYOMING 


ference between a night and a daylight photo- 
graph. To render it correctly requires correct 
exposure. If you expose too long the result 
will look much as if made by daylight, except 
for a slight, peculiar ghastly appearance, the 
most noticeable difference being that the sky is 
lighter. With a lens working at F/8, an aver- 
age landscape without very dark near objects 
will not require over half an hour. 

All this I told to Weeks as we were looking 
for possible viewpoints. The wood-pile looked 


well, but I wanted the birches, anyway, and I- 


decided to give them my first attention. The 
snow I knew was deep where we were, but much 
to my surprise the tripod legs struck a firm 
bottom after sinking about a foot. The trees 
were near at hand and I had chosen my view- 
point so that slightly to one side and beyond 
across the river an electric street-light was 
included with its light-trail across the water as 
far as the ice in the river would permit. Under 
the focusing-cloth I could plainiy see that distant 
light; and, as my eyes became accustomed to 
the dim illumination, I could distinguish almost 
every object in the view. Having composed 
and focused the view to my satisfaction, I asked 
Weeks to look, which he seemed eager to do. 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON Ww. 


H. EVANS 


“It’s as dark as a pocket in here,” he said 
after a while. ‘ Nothing in sight save that 
electric light.” 

“Have a little patience,” I urged. “ In a few 
minutes you will see much more.” 

And such was the case. I suppose he had 
been pressing forward on the camera, for all of 
a sudden the tripod-leg in front pierced the 
thick crust beneath the snow, on which the 
camera had been standing, and shot downward 
another foot. This so frightened Weeks that 
he knocked out another tripod leg with his foot, 
whereupon both he and the whole outfit rolled 
together in the snow. From the tangled heap I 
heard something that sounded very much like 
“Confound the luck;” but whatever followed 
was drowned in my own laughter. 

Fortunately, nothing was broken. I helped 
my unfortunate friend to his feet, set up the 
camera again and we went into the house for a 
hot, refreshing luncheon and a few good stories 
by my father of a day’s experiences in a nearby 
lumber-camp. 

Our half-hour up, we went back to our frolic 
again, making a photograph of a long wood- 
pile, this time with the snowed-over roadway 
beside it. It meant another half-hour’s wait; 
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but we got to snowballing each other and kept 
it up for the whole time like a couple of ten- 
year-old boys. 

* Not that I’d want to; but is there a way to 
reduce those exposures?” asked Weeks, as we 
started back to the house. 

“Yes; two,” I answered, breathing hard 
after the exertion of our childish battle. 
“ With a lens working at F/5.6, the time would 
have been cut in half, and with faster plates it 
would have been reduced from three fourths to 
one third, according to brand. Either double- 
coated plates or pack-films are desirable, though, 
to prevent halation when strong contrasts are 
included.” 

“Even a busy man could find time for a 
night-picture, occasionally, at that rate,” com- 
mented Weeks. 

“It’s eleven o’clock,” I said, looking at my 
watch. “ All the same I’m going to develop 
those exposures right now. Want to see them?” 

* You can’t shake me now if you try,” 


came 
the quick response. ‘I was hoping you'd pro- 
pose that.” 


NINTH AMERICAN SALON 


JOHN F. JONES 


In we went, therefore, and smoked and spun 
yarns while the plates soaked in a thirty-minute 
glycin tank-developer and fixed ten minutes 
longer in an acid hypo bath, both at a tempera- 
ture of 65 degrees. Pyro or rodinal would have 
done as well; but I chose the slow development 
in a weak solution, knowing that it would bring 
out all possible detail with ample sparkle. The 
results were the negatives from which the four 
accompanying photographs were taken. The 
pictures are not remarkable, though even with 
becoming modesty I cannot say they are alto- 
gether bad. Weeks was enthusiastic about 
them; so much so, in fact, that I used a two- 
minute hydrogen peroxide hypo eliminator, 
one dram to five ounces of water, immersed 
the plates in alcohol for five minutes, dried 
them quickly in the blast of an electric fan, 
and got them right into the enlarger that 
very night. The results were very pleasing 
on a rough paper which gave texture to the 
snow. 

I forgot to mention that it was Saturday 
night with all Sunday morning to sleep. 
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* It’s been the jolliest evening of the winter,” 
said Weeks in parting. “If you'll take a 
chance of my breaking your camera, I'd like 
to go with you again.” 

That marked the real beginning of our 
friendship, and of his own beginning in photo- 
graphy, for he is an enthusiast to-day. His 
real name isn’t Weeks, either, but I promised 
I wouldn’t tell, so it doesn’t matter. 

For large night-scenes, I think the ideal print is 
an ozobrome developed through from a bromide 
enlargement, or a carbon printed from an en- 
larged paper negative made transparent in any 
one of the several common ways. Either of 
these processes gives something of the color of 
the illumination ; the bluish cast of the electric 
are, or the greenish cast of moonlight. Even 
the bromide paper, itself, can be toned to give 
almost the same effect, and, when mounted 
on a dark, heavy paper — almost black but 
tending toward the color of the print — the 
feeling of night is very strong if the sky is dark 
and the whole scene a shade or two darker 
than would be desirable in a daylight-picture. 
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Premature Professionalism 


ONE regrets to hear that so many amateur 
photo-pictorialists have entered the business of 
home-portraiture professionally without previous 
practical experience. Having won considerable 
success in picturing the beauties of a landscape 
or a wood-interior, they imagine themselves 
equipped to compete with professional experts 
in almost any field, including portraiture, whether 
in the studio or in a private house. We have 
frequently pointed out the extreme difficulties 
of this class of work, as well as the character of 
preparation necessary to excel in this, truly the 
most exacting of all camera-work. To make 
portraits in the home of one’s friends, who are 
not disposed to be severely critical, is one thing. 
To engage in the work professionally and com- 
pete with craftsmen of distinguished ability, is 
quite another. We would recommend, first of 
all, a course of study under an acknowledged 
master of photographic portraiture, or at either 
of the two well-known and reliable American 
colleges of photography. — Wilfred A. French. 
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Photographic Propaganda 


HAT the practice of photography is pre- 

eminently the foremost of pastimes, is 
acknowledged by all who have yielded to its 
spell. Be it summer or winter, at any season 
of the year, the art-science offers its devotees a 
variety of activities from its well-nigh inexhaust- 
ible storehouse. Elsewhere in this issue the 
Editor has cited a number of departments in 
which the worker may exercise his ingenuity 
and taste — during the prevailing winter sea- 
son — happy with the thought that his efforts 
are not prompted by altogether selfish motives ; 
for are not the results of his activity to be en- 
joyed by others as well as by himself ¢ 

Why, then, should the devotee of the camera 
not influence others to join the ranks of photo- 
graphic picture-makers’ It is not enough that 
he entertain his friends with the fruits of his 
artistic skill. He should acquaint them with the 
numerous attractions of camera-activity, and 
the facility of the various operations. One of 
the most convincing arguments in this connec- 
tion is a visit to the Kodak Exhibition, if fortu- 
nately it holds forth in a convenient locality. 
Another inducement is to invite the prospective 
convert to assist the camerist at any of his 
indoor (winter) activities — to arouse his interest 
in a practical way, even at the expense of 
material that may be ruined while experimenting. 

There is, perhaps, no more persistent advocate 
of his hobby than the automobilist. He may 
have a selfish motive in pouring the delights of 
motoring into the receptive ear, but the force of 
his argument is always irresistible. 

In presenting his own case, the camerist needs 
no eloquence. The results of his skill speak for 
themselves, be they in the form of screen-pic- 
tures thrown by the optical lantern or the opaque 
projector, a well-filled album, properly-displayed 
autochromes, or Kino motion-pictures. Nor 
should opportunities be omitted to demonstrate 
to one’s friends—the larger the number, the 
better — such chemical wonders as the develop- 
ment of the latent image. The interest of tak- 
ing a flashlight-group can be greatly increased 
by developing the exposed plate or film in the 
presence of the subjects; or an enlargement 
may be made from this or some other negative, 
also in full view of the audience. The trouble 
of laying a rubber cloth over the carpet or the 
bare floor, on which to rest the necessary trays, 


should not be considered for a moment by the 
operator. There is no greater source of delight 
to a company of laymen than the creation in 
their presence of an autochrome — color-photo- 
graphy, the wonder of the age and the character 
of which the general public has not the slightest 
conception! Thus to the réle of entertainer 
will be added that of instructor, and the amateur 
photographer of unselfish purpose will enjoy the 
satisfaction of having enhanced materially the 
popularity of the most elevating, the most benefi- 
cent of pursuits; and, for the pleasures thus 
imparted, many a home will bless his name. 


Poorly-Exhibited Autochromes 
A SUBJECT which has been the cause of 


considerable disappointment during the 
year 1912 is the inadequate manner of display- 
ing autochromes at camera clubs and conven- 
tions. The methods adopted in most cases 
have been exceedingly crude, with no arrange- 
ments to exclude extraneous light, by day or by 
night, and with absolutely no suitable source of 
illumination. Those in charge of these auto- 
chrome-shows did not seem to know that direct 
daylight, right from the sky, is the ideal 
illuminant and, this not being available, re- 
course is to be had to efficient substitutes — 
Tungsten or acetylene lamps. Yellow incan- 
descent lamps, however brilliant, are totally 
unfit to reveal the delicate tints of autochrome 
color-plates, as is also the light reflected from 
brick or stone buildings, or other colored 
surfaces. 

The Professional Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of the state of New York always displays 
its autochrome collections under ideal condi- 
tions — pure daylight direct from the sky. 
Lecturers on color-photography — Alfred Homes 
Lewis, for example — use convenient cabinets 
illuminated by powerful Tungsten or Nernst 
lamps used at proper voltage and screened by 
sheets of bluish-white tissue paper, thus ap- 
proximating sky-illumination. 


Tus year’s photographic prize-competitions 
are noteworthy for their number and impor- 
tance. The conditions are liberal enough, the 
contest announced by a German firm being ac- 
cessible to workers of every nationality includ- 
ing Americans, as stated elsewhere in this issue. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send astamp for complete prospectus. 


At-Home Portraits 


Tue making of portraits in the home is one of the 
most absorbing and interesting uses to which the ama- 
teur can put his camera. But not only is it extremely 
interesting, it is also very difficult, and the enthusiast 
who has come to feel quite sure of himself in the open 
air, will find an entirely new set of obstacles to over- 
come when he takes his camera indoors. 


they are partly responsible for the association of dentist 
and photographer which exists in the minds of many. 

A large part of this aversion seems to vanish before 
the photographer who will come into the home and save 
one the trouble of a trip to his, alas! sometimes none 
too clean studio, in one’s best apparel. A woman’s hair, 
too, is never at its best after having been covered with 
hat or scarf, and it is always harder to do it satisfactorily 
by any other glass than her own. 


HOME-PORTRAITURE 


Much of what was said in regard to Interiors with 
Figures in the November number, is equally applicable 
here. You will also find much helpful advice in David 
J. Cook’s article on Home-Portraiture in October 
Puotro-Era. This field is one now being entered upon 
by many professional photographers of the first rank, 
and “ at-home ” work is being demanded by the discern- 
ing “ best customers.” 

The atmosphere of the old-time studio, redolent of 
ether and kindred spirits, with its barnlike aspect and 
its grass rugs, headrests, stage-scenery backgrounds, ete., 
is rapidly passing away; but the feelings it inspired are 
still vivid in the memories of most of us, and I think 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 


To meet this growing demand and to hold his own 
against the infringing “ Amateur,” the professional 
everywhere is equipping himself for work in the homes 
of his customers. 

The difficulties are many for one can never tell what 
problems may confront one in the matter of light; but 
they have to be solved, somehow, however much one 
may sigh for a skylight. Although one loses many of 
the advantages of the home-environment, it is possible 
to do portrait-work in the home that would pass as 
studio-work. 

For this kind of work choose, if possible, a room hav- 
ing a high north window unshaded by trees or near 
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buildings. The north light is preferable because it is 
an even light without sun; but if there is no room acces- 
sible with a northern exposure, then the sunlight can be 
diffused by screening the opening with a piece of white 
muslin. 

The sitter should be placed, if possible, about five 
feet from the window and a little back of it. Now look 
at the direction of the shadow of the nose. You will 
probably find that it falls across the cheek at nearly 
right angles. If so, your light is too low and the lower 
third or half must be screened with a dark cloth. The 
nose shadow should fall toward the corner of the mouth 
as this lighting of 45 degrees gives best roundness and 
modeling. 

Having obtained the proper angle of light, look at 
your deepest shadow and see if the flesh-tones are 
visible; if not, a reflector must be used. A sheet is 
usually the thing most available and, if hung over the 
backs of chairs at a distance of a few feet, will do very 
nicely. Care must be taken in the use of the reflector 
not to get the effect of a cross light. It should be so 
placed that it will carry the light around farther onto 
the shadow side. If the reflector is placed too far 
around and faces the source of light, you will find that 
there is a line of shadow between the direct light and 
the reflected light. Draw your reflector more toward 
the front until this disappears. 

For a plain lighting, keep the camera on the lighted 
side of the figure and turn the head toward the window 
until you just get the catch-light in the eye on the 
shadow side. Some very beautiful lightings can be had 
by placing the camera on the shadow side; but when 


FIRST PRIZE — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


HENRY W. JONES 


the supply of light is limited, this would be apt to 
prolong the exposure unduly. 

With light draperies and good light at noon, your 
exposure should not be more than five to ten seconds. 
If it runs up to more than ten or fifteen seconds, you 
will have to move your sitter nearer the window. 

For this kind of work you will need a plain back- 
ground of some sort. A medium shade of gray in some 
soft material is very good. If you are to do much work 
of this kind, you would do well to have an easily-port- 
able outfit, for the hunting-up of reflector and back- 
ground each time is a delay and trouble to all concerned. 

The outfit suggested in connection with the contest 
for “Interiors with Figures’ would be equally useful 
here, with the addition of a reflector consisting of a 
piece of white muslin or oilcloth fastened to a stiff rod 
on which it can be rolled, and which will hold it smooth 
while in use, and a background, arranged in the same 
way, or having rings sewed to one edge so that it can be 
easily suspended from a curtain-rod. Robey-French 
Company, of Boston, advertise a complete Home-Portrait 
Outfit, consisting of camera, tripod (with center-stay), 
plate-holders, lens-hood, focusing-cloth, background re- 
flector, and carrying-cases for everything. If one were 
making a fresh start from the foundation, this seems a 
very practical equipment. 

But the chief advantage in At-Home work is the 
ability to get away from the stereotyped studio-style of 
portrait. If that is what is wanted, one must be pre- 
pared to furnish it; but if the choice lies with the pho- 
tographer, let him choose the home-sitting, if by any 
means possible. 
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SECOND PRIZE — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


The question that at once arises is how to simplify 
the often over-crowded room and how to make it serve 
your purpose. A high-back settle has solved the prob- 
lem more than once. In the charming little group, by 
F. A. Frizell, on page 160 of October PHoro-Er, it has 
been used to very good advantage, although the glimpse 
of telephone and window beyond is a bit troublesome, 
and the camera does not seem to have been just level. 

Some means of leveling the camera is quite essential 
in all architectural work, whether exterior or interior. 
If your camera has no level, a weighted string will 
answer very nicely. 

In the picture by Charles Flood, which faces the one 
already mentioned, the interior has been admirably 
treated. The home-atmosphere has been well rendered 
and yet the detail is subdued. If the dark vases had 
been removed from the windows and reflections in the 
glass of framed pictures avoided, the result would have 
been still more pleasing. 

Sometimes a picture that reflects light can be tipped a 
little, either toward the camera or away from it, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and greatly improve the effect. 

Pick out your setting and arrangement with a view to 


the lighting-effects. Discard all accessories that do not 
help to tell your story. Concentrate your light on the 
chief point of interest which should be the face of your 
sitter, and then be sure to give full exposure. 

If white dresses or light accessories still come out too 
strongly in the negative, the case is not hopeless; for 
one can resort to local reduction with very satisfactory 
results. In fact, many good workers depend almost 
entirely on this method for their chiaroscural effects. 

A white skirt which has come out too prominently 
can be softened and graded down to almost any extent; 
the pages of a book ; a piece of music; an obtrusive toy; 
anything that draws the eye unduly or detracts from the 
effect desired can be lowered in key until it takes its 
proper place in the composition. A good reducer for 
this purpose is the old standby known as Farmer's 
Reducer. Enough of a ten per cent solution of 
potassium-ferricyanide is added to a plain Hypo fixing- 
bath to make it a light straw color. The plate to be 
treated is immersed in a tray of water till thoroughly 
wet, then lifted until the part to be reduced is uncov- 
ered. The reducer is then applied with a brush. Slip 
the plate under occasionally, that no line may show 
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around the part reduced. When the desired result has 
been reached, wash the plate thoroughly and when dry 
make a trial print. If not yet satisfactory, repeat the 
treatment. However, it is always wisest to do just as 
much of the work as possible before making your 
exposure. 

The possibilities in this field are limitless. All suc- 
cess to your endeavors! 


Printing-Out Papers 


A SENSITIVE paper which enables one to examine the 
progress of the printing will always be a favorite. It is 
the first choice of the beginner who is interested in each 
step of his work and likes to watch the magic working 
of his chemicals. In one sense the printing-out papers 
are the simplest and easiest of all photographie papers, 
as all the work is done in daylight and one is free from 
the gaslight and the darkroom. Nearly every amateur 
has leisure during the long summer-days to use printing- 
out paper, even though he may have to resort to gas- 
light-printing when days grow short and skies are dull. 

There are, however, many pitfalls into which the 
user of printing-out papers is apt to stumble. This is 
not so much the fault of the printing and toning, as it is 
in the way in which he handles the paper. The first 
caution to observe is never to allow the fingers to come 
in contact with the sensitive surface of the paper. One’s 
hands may be perfectly clean, but it is the slight moist- 
ure on the finger-tips which affects the sensitive surface 
and in the subsequent toning appears as a disfiguring 
mark which cannot be removed. When it is placed in 
the printing-frame, the paper must be handled by the 
edges only, and when it is examined during the printing- 
process, instead of lifting the paper with the fingers a 
pin or toothpick may be used. 


THIRD PRIZE — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


ALOYS MAERZ 


The package of paper should not be opened in a strong 
light, for the paper begins to discolor at once, much to 
the detriment of the future print. The printing-frame 
should be opened in a subdued light when it is desired 
to examine the progress of the printing; for, if opened in 
a bright light, the half of the print so exposed will 
darken and the difference between the two halves of the 
print will show very distinctly, and the print be spoiled. 
Washing and toning of the prints should be done ina 
subdued light, particularly if one has many prints to 
tone. Only a few of the untoned prints should be 
washed at a time, for where they are massed together in 
the water the sensitive surface is affected more or less. 
The best way to wash prints before toning is to use a 
large porcelain tray, fill it two thirds full of water and 
place the prints one by one, face down in the water, turn 
them once, drain off the water and fill the dish again, 
repeating this until the water shows no trace of milki- 
ness. Six prints ata time is as many as one can tone 
easily and be sure of good results. When they are 
placed in the toning-bath they must not be allowed to 
remain still, but the bottom print should be withdrawn 
and placed on top and this continued until toning is 
complete. By this way only, can one be sure of even 
and pleasing tones in his prints. Though it takes a little 
longer time to tone prints in this way, the results are so 
much better that it repays one for the added moments 
spent. When twenty or thirty prints are toned at once — 
as is often done by the amateur who wishes to finish the 
work quickly — the chances are that half of them will 
turn out unsatisfactory and have to be printed over 
again. 

The prints may be toned in either a separate or a 
combined bath, the combined bath being one in which 
the toning and fixing is completed in the one solution. 
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A separate bath which gives very beautiful tones is made 
as follows: Gold chloride, 144 grains; sodium acetate, 
30 grains; borax, 45 grains; ammonium sulphocyanide, 
50 grains; water, 12 0z. The prints are first washed, 
then toned until the color is almost that desired in the 
finished print, and placed in a stop-bath of salt, one 
ounce of salt to sixteen of water. Leave them in this 
bath five minutes and fix ina hypo-bath made the 
strength of one to ten. Prints which are made in the 
shade instead of in the sunlight have the best color. 

A combined-bath is easier to use, and, if one is careful 
to have the fixing-qualities of the bath strong enough 
to fix the print effectually, there is no danger of the 
print fading. A bath of this kind, to which the gold is 
added when the bath is ready for use, is made as follows : 
Ammonium sulphocyanide, 114 0z.; sodium chloride 
(salt), 14 0z.; powdered alum, 300 grains; sodium hypo- 
sulphite (hypo), 4 0z.; water, 30 0z. Dissolve in the 
order given and let the solution stand three days in 
order that the ingredients may become assimilated, in 
other words, “ ripen.” Decant off the clear liquid and 
this stock solution will keep indefinitely if corked 
tightly. To use, take one grain of gold chloride dissolved 
in one half ounce of water to each four ounces of the 
stock solution. The gold solution may be prepared in 
stock. Dissolve fifteen grains of gold chloride in seven and 
one-half ounces of water which will give a grain of the 
gold to each half ounce of water. The prints are placed 
in the toning-bath without previous washing and toned 
till the desired color is obtained, transferred to the salt- 
bath, then washed well and dried. The tones are warm- 
brown and sepia, the tone of the print depending on the 
quality of the negative from which it was made. A thin 
negative gives colder tones, a dense negative gives warm 
tones. If the print from the thin negative is made in 
the shade, the print will be much richer in color and 
have greater depth of tone. 


+ — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


HARRY G. PHISTER 


Prints should be toned as soon as possible after they 
are printed. If the toning must be deferred, the prints 
should be placed face to face wrapped in needle or post- 
office paper and stored in a dark place. 

There are as many varieties of paper both in weight 
and texture as there are in other papers, so that one has 
as much latitude with printing-out papers as with those 
of the gaslight-papers, while the process of printing is 
far more agreeable than with the developed papers. 


Using Orthochromatic Plates 


Many amateurs refrain from the use of orthochro- 
matic plates because these plates require more care in 
handling than plates coated with the ordinary sensitive 
emulsions. As the orthochromatic plate is very sensitive 
to light-fog, it must be protected from all colors which 
affect it. ‘The ruby light — which should be “ copper- 
flashed” and not gold-flashed’’— may be made safe 
if it is screened. The Virida paper made by the 
Lumiére-Jougla Co., for use with their autochrom plate, 
will provide such a screen. This paper is inexpensive, 
a set of ten sheets costing only twenty-five cents. 

It is better to fill the plateholders in the dark. 
Arrange the holders and plates so that one may make 
no mistake in the work. Place the box of plates in the 
middle of a table or shelf, the slides of the plateholders 
at the right of the box with the side for “* unexposed ” 
turned uppermost, and the plateholders at the left 
of the box. The plates are packed in a triple box. 
When the box is opened, one should have a box-cover 
larger than the box of plates to put over the box after a 
plate has been taken out. If the order in which the 
plates are packed in the box is remembered, there will 
be no trouble to know which is the sensitive-side. The 
first plate in a box is put glass-side uppermost, the 
second, film-side, and so on through the box, every other 
plate being glass-side up. Having plates and holders 
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arranged as suggested, a holder is takenin the left hand, 
a plate is inserted and the slide adjusted. The whole 
operation takes but a fraction of a minute. If in doubt 
as to which side of a plate is sensitive, rub the fingers 
over the surface near the edge of the plate; the smooth- 
est side of the plate is the sensitive side. If any plates 
are left, the box should be marked with the number 
which it contains as a guide for future reference. 

While one does not need to be so very careful about 
exposing plateholders filled with the ordinary plate to 
the light, those which are loaded with orthochromatic 
plates must not only be kept from the sunlight but also 
from diffused light. If one’s camera does not hold all 
the holders in use, then the extra ones must be wrapped 
in black cloth. A black bag with a drawstring is a 
very convenient receptacle in which to carry extra plate- 
holders. 

Before developing orthochromatie plates, have every- 
thing in readiness so that you may be able to place your 
hand in the dark on anything to be used in the develop- 
ing-process. The developing-tray should be at some 
distance from the lamp and should be covered until 
development is nearly, if not quite, completed. This 
precaution prevents the possibility of light-fog. Use 
enough developer to cover the plate to a depth of half 
an inch so that the even development of the image is 
ensured. If a plate is to be examined during develop- 
ment, it should be held before the light only a few 
seconds. To study the result leisurely in such circum- 
stances might cause the plate to be fogged. 

Any developer suitable for ordinary sensitive plates 
will be suitable for the orthochromatic plate, and the 
beginner in the use of these plates is advised to choose 


OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


CLAUDE DAVIS MILLAR 


the developer with the qualities of which he is familiar 
and with which he obtains good results. Development 
should not be carried toofar. A plate of medium density 
renders the true color-values much better than one which 
is so dense as to require several minutes to complete a 
print. A developer which contains sodium sulphite is 
said to render the orthochromatie plate less sensitive to 
light-fog, and with such a developer one may use a 
somewhat stronger light — still, it is better to be on the 
safe side and use as little light as possible until develop- 
ment is completed. 

An excellent developer for orthochromatic plates is 
made as follows: No. 1. Metol, 20 grains; hydrochinon, 
25 grains; sodium sulphite, 60 grains; potassium 
bromide, 7 grains; water, 100z. No.2. Caustic potash, 
90 grains; water, 10 oz For use, take equal parts of 
both solutions. If development takes place too rapidly, 
dilute with one volume of water to two volumes of the 
combined solutions. 

Orthochromatic plates are the only plates for objects 
with strong contrast of color, such as vivid greens, bril- 
liant blues, reds and purples. The actinic properties of 
each color varies in so great a degree that what looks 
bright or light-colored to the eye often appears black or 
very dark in the photograph. 

Once having become accustomed to the use of the 
orthochromatic plates, and having seen the results 
obtained by them, the amateur will not be satisfied to 
use the ordinary sensitive plate for subjects which have 
varieties of colors. More care is required in the hand- 
ling, but even this becomes, after a little practice, as 
simple a matter as does the exposing and developing of 
the ordinary plate. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
Round Robin Guild Editor, 383 Boylston Street, 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all 
members of the Round Robin Guild. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1912 


November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 
December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 


For 1913 


January — “ Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
February — “ Flashlights.” Closes March 31, 

March —“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes April 30. 
April — “Spring-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

May — “ Park-Scenes.”’ Closes June 30. 

June —‘“‘ General Subjects.”’ Closes July 31. 

July —“ Wild Flowers.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Marine-Studies.”’ Closes September 30. 


Awards — Outdoor Sports 


First Prize: Henry W. Jones. 

Second Prize: Alice F. Foster. 

Third Prize: Aloys Maerz. 

Honorable Mention: A. D. Brittingham, F. E. Bronson, 
Mrs. William Durrant, Robert Ervien, Leon Jeanne, 
T. W. Kilmer, Hannah Knight, Clarence Longenbaker, 
John Manson, Claude Davis Millar, Karl J. Peterson, 
Harry G. Phister, E. Radeker Stancliff. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HoNORABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


Winter-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1913. 
Home-Pets. April 15, 1913. 

Marines. Closes July 15, 1913. 

Landscapes with Figures. Closes October 15, 1913. 


Important to Beginners 


WINTER is the time for rounding up the summer- 
pursuits. You have very likely done well in the first 
exposures and prints of your summer-activities; but as 
other things well begun this is but half done. The most 
pleasant work of all is to come in making these temporal 
records into permanent artistic pleasures. First of all 
there is the album, such as made by the Housh Company 
and found at photo-dealers, the leaves of which are 
chemically pure and do not cause the prints to spot or 
fade. Arranging the pictures according to date is a 
simple and very satisfactory method. A short running 
account with each picture makes an illustrated diary 
which has the ordinary form completely beaten. After 
this there is the pleasing possibility of hand-coloring. 
The Japanese Self-Blending Colors advertised in this 
issue are simple and peerless for this purpose. You are 
now in line for the advanced art. The excellent article 
* What a Beginner Ought to Know,” by E. L. C. Morse, 
published in the December PHoro-Era (eighteen cents, 
postpaid) is a complete exposition of preliminary prob- 
lems; the articles on “ Photographic Home-Amuse- 
ments,”’ published in this and the succeeding numbers, 
make a finished series which can well be the basis about 
which to expand into an advanced worker in photo- 
graphy. with one particular phase of the science as your 
art. Read the Guild Department thoroughly each 
month. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


Door Portrait.” S. H. — A charming child- 


study, full of the sunshine and the spirit of *‘ out-of- . 


doors.” 

The baby face and head could hardly be rendered 
better, but we miss the hands, so fascinating a part of 
Master Baby. 

The composition is good, the general shape of the 
figure and branch of leaves fill the picture-space well 
and fall into pleasing lines. 

The camera seems to have been pointed downward, 
doing away with all distracting background and giving 
merely the impression of a grassy lawn. 

The distortion is slight, and we notice it less as that 
is the usual view one has of little people in that position. 

A. F, — Your “against-the-sun pictures are beauti- 
fully done. The shadows have good detail and are very 
transparent, while the strong lights are not too harsh, 
but give a fine effect of sunlight and shadow. The cen- 
ter of interest in the brook-view is a little in doubt. 
The eye hardly knows whether to follow the brook or 
wander off into the bit of meadow and charming distance. 

P. H.— What might have been an exceptionally 
good composition has been marred by the too even spa- 
cing of the tree-trunks. It would seem that a point 
might have been found where the three evenly-spaced 
trees, at the left, would have grouped themselves to 
make a unit that would have balanced the large tree at 
the right very acceptably. Your shadows are splendid. 


H. M. — OUTDOOR-SPORTS 


KARL J. PETERSON 


H. G. W.— Your group is very well placed and the 
general arrangement is good, but your background is 
altogether too “busy ” and draws the eye from the 
figures. The outline of the child’s face is lost against 
the stones and foliage. The landscape of itself would 
make a good subject, but asa background for a por- 
trait-study it is a failure. 

M.S. C.— Your spacing here is not satisfactory. A 
good rule is to allow more space in front of your figure 
than behind it, so that motion may seem to be into the 
picture-space rather than out of it. The lines of clap- 
board and railing are rather annoying as a background. 
It would seem that a position a little more to the left 
would have helped both these defects. You have failed 
to put your address on back of print. If you will send 
it to the Guild Editor, your print will be returned. 

F. D. — Your perspective is very good here and the 
general effect of the picture pleasing, but the out-of- 
focus branches that protrude at the left are surely 
unfortunate. A little pruning would have been in order, 
or a position far enough to the right to clear them. ; 

“A Srtuovette.”” P. D. N. — You have here a little 
underexposed for really good technical work, as your 
tree-trunks are true to the title, showing an absolutely 
flat tone without detail. However, that being said, 
everything else is good, and the strong dark tone in fore- 
ground throws your beautiful distance back and makes 
a very decorative and attractive composition. 

Your plan-values are splendidly given, but the sky is 
a little too white. This, too, would have been better, 
had your exposure been longer and developmont not 
quite so strong. 

H. R. R.— The interior of your home shows good 
technique and the light is well distributed. Unfortu- 
nately the vertical lines of the room slant very percep- 
tibly to the right ; they are quite out of plumb. This 
defect in your work is easy of correction, as you need 
only to have the camera quite level, and the ground-glass 
and, consequently, the plate or film, must be absolutely 
plumb or vertical. A small spirit-level will aid greatly 
in bringing this about. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


W. C. C.—I think your trouble is in your formula. 
The best way to use the reducer is to make a 10 per 
cent solution of potassium ferricyanide and one of the 
same strength of hyposulphite of soda, or any plain hypo 
fixing-bath will do. For use, take enough of the hypo 
solution to cover the film well and add to it enough of 
the ferricyanide solution to give it a slight straw color. 
The action should be quite rapid. If it does not seem to 
act properly, add a trifle more of the ferricyanide. 

W. C. C. —A good intensifier is made as follows: 


No. I 
Mercurie chloride 1 dr. 
Ammonium chloride 1 dr. 
No. II 
Ammonia 880 ............ .ldr. 
(Stronger ammonia water.) 


Immerse film in No. I until well bleached. Wash 
well and blacken in No. II. ash. 

L. A. G.— The irregular crescent-shaped stop of 
light on your film was probably caused by a leakage of 
light through the shutter. If the sun be allowed to 
shine directly on the lens for any length of time, some 
of the rays are likely to find their way inside and cause 
trouble. It is possible also that in closing your camera 
the bulb may have pressed against the shutter release 
and caused the trouble. 

F. A. B. — The best treatment for a broken nega- 
tive, when the glass only is cracked and the film un- 
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broken, is to bind at once onto a clean piece of glass 
with lantern-slide binding to prevent further damage, 
and then in printing cover the face of frame with one or 
two thicknesses of tissue paper and suspend it in the 
sun on a double cord which may be twisted tightly and 
the frame allowed to revolve. If kept in constant 
motion, the crack will show very little, if at all. If the 
plate is a valuable one, a glass positive can be made, 
the mark retouched and another negative made from 
that. 

K. P. A. — In trying to get a larger image you 
have strained the “ universal-focus ’ of your lens. Few 
of the Kodak lenses will give a clear image at less than 
six or eight feet, and even if they would cut clearly at 
closer range, the distortion would be very evident. The 
Eastman Company has a supplementary lens, or Por- 
trait-Attachment, which makes it possible to get the 
larger image at a proper distance. 

L. B.—A convenient varnish for protecting the 
labels on bottles can be made in the following man- 
ner. Soak a discarded film negative in hot water until 
the gelatine coating is removed. Cut the film into 
small pieces and put them in a bottle with enough ace- 
tone to cover well. With occasional shaking the cellu- 
loid will soon dissolve. If too thick, add a little more 
acetone. 

P. M. N. — The wrapping of undeveloped plates 
in any paper is risky, and newspaper is almost sure to 
cause trouble. Pack your plates face to face, being sure 
that there are no particles of grit or dust between, and 
you will avoid the trouble in future. To remove the 
impression of the printing, rub the plate with a piece of 
absorbent cotton wet in a solution of citric acid, 5 grains 
to the ounce of water. 

B. P. — To give a brown tone to blueprints 
bleach the prints until all blue has disappeared in a so- 
lution of caustic potash (12 dr. to 6 oz. of water). 
Wash thoroughly and immerse in a bath of tannic acid 
(1 dr. to 8 0z.). This will give a brown tone to the 
prints. When they reach the desired tone, wash well 
and dry. 

M. P. G. — To mount prints on glass, prepare the 
following solution. Soak '4 0z. of good gelatine in 2 oz. 
of water over night. Add 16 oz. of warm water, making 
sure all the gelatine is dissolved. Wipe the glass with 
aleohol to be sure there are no fingermarks or greasy 
spots, then dip prints in the gelatine solution while still 
lukewarm and squeegee at once on the glass. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Puoro-Era is particularly fortunate in its ability to 
present to its readers, who are fond of what is lofty, 
beautiful and inspiring in photographic pictorial art, 
representative examples of the camera-work of Clarence 
H. White. The author of the beautifully-written trib- 
ute to this master of pictorial expression chose our pub- 


lication as the medium to present, ina fitting manner, 
masterpieces of his friend’s talent. We appreciate 
the honor, and have made every effort to do justice to 
the prints, several of which were onrough paper. The 
individual character of Mr. White’s personality is mani- 
fest in all these pictures, each of which is a lesson in 
simplicity and grace in composition — suggestive of the 
melodie line in music — illumination and ensemble. 


PICTURES FROM THE NINTH AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
Most of those which are referred to in Mr. Sleeth’s 
review of the Ninth Salon are reproduced on pages 
13 to 29. Of others we were unable to obtain copies 
suitable for reproduction, and in some cases no prints 


at all could be obtained. Of course, some of the orig- 
inals in the Salon were not available for the purpose of 
adequate reproduction, although the copies hastily made 
by Mr. Sleeth served the needs of the daily press very 
well. The jury displayed good judgment in selecting 
the prints to be hung, and in the brief survey of the ex- 


FOLLOWING THE BROOK 
H. M. ——- OUTDOOR-SPORTS 
MRS. WM. DURRANT 


hibition Mr. Sleeth has pointed out, in a general way 
the artistic value of most of the prominent pictures. 
Hence no detailed statement by the Editor of their 
merits seems necessary. 

Arthur P. Howard’s winter-scene, page 13, demon- 
strates to the student in pictorial composition how easily 
a diagonal view of a stream, which has trees on both 
banks, lends itself to a well-balanced picture. The 
heavier group of tree-trunks, here, rightly takes its 
proper place in the foreground. The wintry chill which 
hangs in the air can almost be felt by the beholder; and 
the technique, which includes well-rendered linear per- 
spective, is superb. It is interesting, also, to study the 
course of the shadows on the snow and the ice-covered 
brook. Data: January, 2 p.m.; clear day; 314 x 414 
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A GLIMPSE OF RUSWARP H. 


Kodak; R. R. lens; smallest stop; deep orange light- 
filter ; 15 seconds; Eastman film; M. Q.; 34% x 414 
Glossy Velox print for reproduction, ena by 
engraver. 

Mrs. Sapp’s “ The Tow,” page 14, is remarkable, be- 
cause the author has had but little practical experience 
in photography, and was as much astonished as grati- 
fied upon learning that one of her first pictorial attempts 
had been accepted by the Salon jury. This is another 
indication of the broad and liberal policy of the Salon 
authorities in selecting pictures of merit. No data. 

It is by such superb pictures as “Chicago Harbor,” 
page 15, that Geo. C. Elmberger has imparted dignified 
and elevated character to many common-place scenes in 
the “ Windy City.” His “ Chicago— An Impression,” 
published in Puoro-Era several years ago, helped 
greatly to place its author among the front rank of 
American piotorialiats. Data: 2A Brownie; open single 
lens; July, 5 p.m. i good, clear light ; enapehot ; East- 
man film; 2! x "414 pyro-metol; 514 x 814 P. M. 
Cc. Bromide enlargement. 

In Dr. Kilmer’s interesting story, page 16. we have a 
very successful combination-print, as explained below. 
It is also published in Photograms of the Year 1912, 
reviewed in this issue. Data: August, 5 P.m.; good 
light; 4x5 Graflex camera; Smith lens; 12 inch; 
F/7; 145 second; Seed Ortho; tank, pyro-potash; Azo 
print made from four negatives : first for figures ; second 
for distance, cathedral, ete.; third for clouds, and 
fourth for aeroplane (St. Croix Johnstone, now dead). 

In “ Watching the Balloon,” page 17, Mr. Price has 
given us a picture of much originality and pictorial 
beauty. The huge envelope forms an admirable back- 
ground, against which, seated on the ruins of an old 
chimney-stack, two watchers are pleasingly grouped. 
Data: ‘August, about 5 p.m.; 4x5 Graflex; 61-inch 
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Cooke lens; F/5.6; ‘0 second; Sigma plate; Dianol; 
Salon print, Royal Bromide, print for reproduction, 
614x8 P.M.C., No. 2. 

In E. G. Fountain’s animated marine-study, page 18, 
the arrangement of the boat and its two attendants is 
very happy, although printed so dark as to approximate 
a wwrves effect. Data: June, 4 p.m.; F K. 
No. 3 (314 x 444); No. 3 Goerz; F/S; ideal lighting, 
sun slightly obscured by gray clouds; 155 second; E. Q. 
developer; 542 x 91% Standard Bromide; Salon print, 
Royal Bromide. 

The Editor has nothing to add to Mr. Sleeth’s praise 
of John Chislett’s capital winter-scene, page 19. Data: 
March, 1912, 10 a.m.; very dull light; snowing hard ; 
1A Special Fodak, 242 x 444; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar; F/4.5; Eastman Speed film; 1500 second; 
Ortol; 714 x 91 glossy print; Salon print, 11 x 14 
Platinum. The camera used has a focal-plane shutter 
which, combined with special lens, made this picture 
possible. 

The house — Mr. Riley’s paternal home — page 21, 
is a fine architectural study and as satisfactory as if 
made under ideal daylight conditions. Data: Decem- 
ber, at night; electric light and moonlight; 4 x 5 East- 
man plate; R. R. lens, 61-inch; F/8; 10 minutes; 
Seed Non-Hal. Ortho; pyro-soda; enlarged to 8 x 10 
on P. M. C. Bromide; Brownie Enlarging Camera by 
daylight; developed with edinol-adurol ; all three prints 
produced in this way. 

The view through the group of birches, page 20, has 
all the appearance of a daylight-picture, yet adequate 
exposure, choice of suitable plate, and skilful chemical 
manipulation brought about a fine result. Data: the 
same as preceding, with these differences — moonlight 
only ; 30 minutes’ exposure. 

“ Among the Woodpiles,” page 22, is a masterpiece 
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of technique, and remarkable as a realistic nature-study. 
Data: the same as preceding with these differences — 
Stanley plate with pigment backing. 

True poetic feeling marks all the work of Edwin 
Loker. This is manifest in his graceful nature-study, 
‘“Where the Dead Leaf Fell,” page 24. Data: June, 
10 A.M. ; under the trees in shade; full sun — Steadman; 
1, second; exposure 1 second; Cramer Slow Non-Hal. 
Iso; Cramer’s formula, pyro-acetone in tank 70°, 20 
minutes; enlarged to 10 x 14 in home-made lantern, no 
condensor, 8 40-Watt Tungsten lamps in box lined with 
white glazed paper, camera in front, exposed 90 seconds. 

Mr. Alexander seems to have been more success- 
ful in depicting a weather-condition in his picture of a 
foggy morning, page 25, than in producing a pictorial 
result. This atmospheric condition has been utilized to 
such excellent advantage by many camerists— inclu- 
ding exhibitors to the present Salon — that Mr, Alexan- 
der’s effort, though meritorious, fails to arouse more 
than ordinary interest. Data: 5x7 Seed Non-Hal.; 
9-inch B. & L. Zeiss VII A; F/8; 112 seconds; pyro; 
8x10 Artura Carbon Black double weight rough 
enlargement. 

“The Vale of Wyoming,” page 26, is a beautiful 
landscape of a section of the United States not much 
photographed. In the print here reproduced the tree — 
of little beauty in itself—seems to be too strongly 
emphasized. Data: May, 9 a.m.; dull light; Voigt- 
linder & Son camera and Collinear lens 
(5%s-inch focus); stop, F/8; snap-exposure, Cramer 
D. C. Inst. Iso; M. Q. ; 612 x 942 Cyko enlargement ; Salon 
print redeveloped. 

John F. Jones, the president of the Federation, gener- 
ously furnished the Editor with three prints, including 
‘* Pumpkins and Corn,” which, in spite of its interesting 
human element, lacked the element of novelty, “‘ Leav- 
ing Port” was eventually chosen, and our readers, 
doubtless, will pronounce it a valuable addition to our 
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FRED FARRINGTON 


series of Salon illustrations. The 11 x 14 enlargement is 
exceedingly impressive and, as a study, will appeal in- 
stantly to a marine painter. It is a forceful, well-de- 
signed composition, excellent in technique and true in 
values. 

The very unusual sight of cows reposing contentedly 
on the beach close to the ocean is pictured on page 28. 
The locality is ** La Jolla,’ one of the suburbs and inside 
the city of San Diego, Cal. The gradually receding 
line of sand-dunes forms a rare background to a very 
picturesque scene. Data: 8x 10 camera and Seed 26x ; 
afternoon; fair light; Zeiss Protar, series VII; F/16; 
15; second; hydro-metal; 4 x 10 glossy Velox print. 

Such workers as G. C. Elmberger, R. L. Sleeth, Jr., 
Karl Struss and E. R. Dickson stand high as pictorial 
interpreters of architectural and commonplace subjects, 
and the most conspicuous artistic quality of their work 
is atmospheric feeling. This element marks Mr. Robert- 
son’s very successful rendering of “* Peck Slip,’ page 29, 
although the different objects do not seem to combine 
happily. The dark structure at the right asserts itself 
too strongly as a part of the receding line of buildings, 
thus foiling a consistent, artistic perspective. Data: 
Sept. 16, 1912, 11 a.m.; weak sunlight; 5 x 7 Century 
Grand; Wollensak 9-inch Verito; F/4; ‘50 second; 
Cramer Crown; edinol-hydro; 5 x 7 Cyko soft; Salon 
print, 10 x 14 bromide. 


Our Monthly Competition 


OvR competition ‘‘ Outdoor-Sports ” produced a large 
number of contributions. Every sport mentioned in the 
advance notice in the September issue was represented, 
but ali did not yield prize-material. Nevertheless what 
has been chosen by the jury makes a good showing. 
That even violent action may yield artistic combina- 
tions, has been proved long ago. Of course, profes- 
sional painters and sculptors ascribe such results to 
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mere luck, denying the photographer even artistic in- 
tent. True, the element of luck is present to a certain 
degree in artistic high-speed photographs; but the 
camerist or operator exercises his mental faculties and 
artistic instinct to a considerable degree, while a cool 
head and a steady nerve are also valuable assets in 
such work. 

The pleasure of canoeing forms the subject of a strik- 
ing picture by Henry W. Jones, page 32. The exposure 
was evidently made against the light, yielding a sil- 
houette effect that is pleasing. Data: Locality, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Sept. 29, 1912; cloudy; 2.45 p.m. ; 
6-inch Goerz Dagor; open lens—F/6.8; Seed C. V. 
4x5; 145 second; pyro, tank, 50 minutes; enlarged on 
Artura Carbon Black, Rough Matte. 

* Before the Game,” by Mrs. Alice F. Foster, page 33, 
displays admirable workmanship — what professionals 
call ‘‘ chemical effect.” The three players are anticipa- 
ting a good time and, grouped as they are, form a more 
artistic picture than when widely scattered, unless one 
of them were taken singly and inaction. Data: Septem- 
ber, 10.45 a.m.; full sun; Cramer’s Iso; Goerz lens, 
F/16; 14 second; pyro tank; Arzo print. 

A fine day for golf and for successful photography, 


as Aloys Maerz has shown in his picture, page 34. This 
is an interesting stage of the game. The figures are 
well lighted, well grouped and well taken. Capital 
technique throughout, with the green sod as a back- 
ground for the players. Data: November, 11 a.m.; light 
sun; N. C. film; No. 0 Graphic; 3-inch Bausch & 
Lomb-Zeiss; F/6.3; 190 second; edinol-hydro; Royal 
Bromide enlargement, redeveloped. 

For simplicity of means and paucity of detail, 
Harry G. Phister’s picture, page 35, is indeed note- 
worthy. Each of the two principal objects is well 
placed, and the incident is told ina word. Data: July, 
1912, 7.15 p.m.; R. R. lens, F/8; Hall Mirror camera, 
314 x 414; fading evening light ; Seed color Value Plate ; 
pyro; enlarged on Barnet Platino Matte Bromide. 

* An Idle Hour,” page 36, has been well named by its 
author, Claude Davis Millar. Comments without num- 
ber could be made on this cheerless sport, although the 
moment for the camerist was propitious. The point of 
view was well chosen, and the subject — a hackneyed 
one — gains in interest. Data: Canal Street, Cincin- 
nati ; 5x 7 Graphic; Goerz Dagor; U. S.8; 1200 second ; 
compound shutter; Seed’s N. H. Ortho; tank-develop- 
ment; sunny day July, 1912. 
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The racing bicyclists, as pictured on page 38, by Karl 
J. Peterson, constitute a scene worthy of the painter’s 
brush; but how were he to catch and preserve this thrill- 
ing moment — the speeding machines with their trailing 
puffs of vapor? Data: 1A Speed Kodak; Bausch & 
Lomb-Zeiss Tessar, series 1C; 5-inch focus; F/4.5; 
July, 1912, 4 p.m.; second; Eastman speed film ; 
pyro-metol; enlarged on Carbon Velox, M. Q. developer. 

The start of the automobilists, as portrayed by E. R. 
Stancliff, page 39, is a scene filled with thrilling expec- 
taney, and no harsh note mars the picture. Data: 
October; 4 x 5 Kodak; R. R. lens; F/16; fairly bright ; 
1499 second; Eastman developing machine; Eastman 
powders; enlarged on Royal Bromide with Eastman 
No. 1 Enlarging Machine; developed with Nepera sol. 

A bonny boy on a raft fittingly describes Mrs. Durrant’s 
charming effort, page 40. This worker’s productive 
camera has yielded no more fascinating picture. The 
graceful little figure is relieved against a picturesque 
background of stream and bank, effectively and without 
a jarring note. Data: “ Following the Brook”; July, 
2.30 p.m.; 5x7 camera; R. R. lens; bright sunshine ; 
15 second; Kruxo print 5x7. 

To expect anyone to picture a bridge and exclude the 
surrounding scenery would be unreasonable. J. Herbert 
Saunders has combined very happily the most significant 
feature of his bridge with a delightful bit of landscape, 
page 41. The wooden fence with a group of figures and 
the picturesque valley beyond form an admirable foil 
to the solid masonry which dominates the picture-space. 

Washington Irving’s Memorial Bridge, Sleepy Hol- 
low, Tarrytown, N. Y., page 42, delights the eye by 
its simple beauty and picturesque setting. Trees are 
employed here with charming effect, and the vegetation, 
in what appears to be a quiet stream, serves to break 
the outlines of the reflection. The view-point is well 
chosen for the attainment of so pleasing a result. Data: 
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LEON JEANNE 


Aug. 11, 1912; 2.30 p.m.; bright light; 5 x 7 Premo 
Camera, No. 7; Goerz Dagor; 8'4-inch; stop, F/16; 
15 second; Standard Orthonon; edinol-hydro; Artura 
Carbon Green; printed through matte surface celluloid. 

The semicircular high-arched Japanese bridge, page 
45, flanked by trees and shrubs, presents a unique chia- 
roscural effect. Seemingly not a little agility is required 
to ascend and descend with safety this curious structure. 
Data: No sun; stop, U.S. 8; 15 second; Vulcan film; 
Duratol; Professional Cyko Linen. 

Leon Jeanne’s * Midsummer,” page 44, makes an in- 
stant appeal by its marked pictorial quality. The eye 
is led gradually up, along the shallow, stony brook, to 
the sturdy stone bridge which stands out boldly from 
among its shady surroundings. There is much to inter- 
est the beholder here, and, in spite of the plain, some- 
what obtrusive willow at the right, his attention is 
redirected to the center of interest —the bridge. The 
technical qualities are superb. Data: July, 1912; 
5 p.m. ; full sun; Standard Orthonon ; Goerz Dagor ; stop, 
F/6.8 ; 2 seconds; ray-filter ; metol-hydro ; Seltona print. 

Paul B. Morrison’s picture, page 45, is a magnificent 
landscape in which the river, spanned by a bridge of 
great architectural beauty, forms the principal feature. 
OF interest, too, is the cloud-covered sky and the distant 
mountains, but the broad road, swinging in at the right, 
claims more attention than it deserves, thus detracting 
from the pictorial importance of the bridge. The fore- 
ground has been managed very happily. 

Although reproduced from a small glossy print, our 
illustration of Karl J. Peterson’s ‘“ Manitou Soda 
Springs,’’ page 46, shows the pictorial character of the 
scene very clearly. The print considered by the jury 
was a broadly-handled enlargement, with less contrast. 
Data: July, 1912, 10 a.m.; sunlight; 1A Speed Kodak ; 
B. & L. Tessar le; 5-inch foeus; F/16; 140 second; 
N. C. film; pyro-metol; Eastman Royal Bromide. 
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BRIDGE AT CATSKILL, N. Y. 


BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


PHOTOGRAPHY has recently found an application 
which is probably unknown to your readers. Many a 
railway passenger asks for his baggage at the point of 
destination without, however, getting it. Porters and 
other officials search the whole room and there is diffi- 
culty in describing the missing luggage. If it is not 
found, a description is written down and further search 
is made in the baggage van and at other stations to 
which it may have been miscarried. Thus it is neces- 
sary to make copies of such a description to be used at 
the various depots. This is troublesome and expensive, 
particularly if sent by telegraph. Besides, as there are 
many foreigners traveling, an explanation is sometimes 
exceedingly difficult. These troubles will now be re- 
moved in Germany by introducing the so-called “ Illus- 
trated Baggage Book.” It contains good, distinct 
photographs of all kinds of baggage, such as hat-boxes, 
trunks, bags, dress-suit cases, rugs, umbrellas, etce., 
photographed with the cooperation of leather-goods 
dealers and manufacturers. All pictures are numbered, 
and as soon as a traveler misses his trunk or bag, he is 
shown the book and he can find in a minute that which 
is an exact reproduction of his lost piece of baggage. 
Thus it can often be found at the office itself, or a 
short, cheap telegram simply stating the number of the 
photo in the catalog can be dispatched to other stations. 
Americans who will come to Germany next summer, and 
have not mastered the language very well, will derive 
advantage from this novel application of the camera. I 
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may add that this is not a German invention, for the 
baggage-book is already in use in Belgium, Netherlands 
and France where it has proved very useful. 

In some former correspondence I made mention of 
The International Exhibition of Graphic Arts to be held 
in Leipzig next year which continues to occupy the 
minds of the concerned parties and receives full recog- 
nition by the government and other authorities. Some 
days ago a meeting of all committees took place, among 
them the group — Professional Photography. It has 
often been unpleasantly observed, that photographs are 
sent from one exhibition to another, thus a visitor sees 
one and the same picture on several occasions. Besides, 
these have won several prizes. In Leipzig this will be 
impossible as only absolutely new pictures are admitted, 
which have never been shown or won a prize before, 
even at private contests. Probably an exhibition of 
studios from early times, from the seventies as well as 
to-day, and the development of modern working methods 
will be added. 

The Academy for Photography and Gravure at 
Munich, about which I gave last year an illustrated 
description, has entered its thirteenth year and issued a 
year book printed on fine art-paper and well illustrated. 
The new premises are constantly visited by noted pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, even from abroad, as it is per- 
haps the best school on the Continent. It has been 
found necessary to fix a certain day in the week for 
visitors. Works of the pupils were seen at the Meiningen 
Exhibition, where they received the silver medal, They 
will also be sent around to several art-museums. There 
are 80 pupils now, 25 being foreigners. There is a 
department for police-photography which makes pic- 
tures and issues expert advice to the courts, and also 
examines photo-materials. 

Some weeks ago an aviation exhibition took place in the 
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Austrian capital and we saw there various cameras to be 
used on board of balloons and flying machines. Just 
now while these useful apparatus are being employed in 
the Balkan war it is worth while to say a few words 
about them. Most prominent in this line is the Aero- 
photogrammetrical Institute of Scheimpflug, Vienna. 
Their cameras make it possible to take photographs of 
an immense area, of the country beneath an aviator. 
Very interesting is the eight-fold camera, consisting of a 
central photographic apparatus, with seven others sur- 
rounding it. The first is directed vertically downward 
while the seven others are in an inclined position and 
serve the purpose of photographing the vicinity of the 
range of vision, of the first, vertically-directed camera, 
enlarging the view to 140 degrees. This means that if 
you take a picture with this wonderful device, you get 
a record on your plate of an area the diameter of which 
is five times as large as the height of the camera above 
the ground. Pictures have been made from a height of 
one thousand meters covering an area of nearly twenty 
square kilometers or eight square miles. When we look 
at geographical maps we think that they exist of all 
parts of the world, and that there is no room for more. 
This is, however, not the fact. With the exception of 
most European countries, these maps are very incom- 
plete, unreliable and often made by unscientific travelers. 
To produce an absolutely good map, such as is issued by 
the Great General Staff of the German Army Adminis- 
tration, and which has no counterpart anywhere in 
regard to accuracy, requires an immense expenditure of 
time and money. The military countries of Europe have 
been working more than one hundred years on these 
maps and never seem to finish the work. In the mean- 
time much has changed, and a part of the work has 
been made in vain. If we apply photographie appara- 
tus we could do the same work in one fiftieth of the 
time and expense. The first photogrammetrical experi- 
ments were made in the fifties of the last century by 
Laussedat, and in 1884 Scheimpflug devised his first 
camera on the above principle. There are three ways 
of application. The first is with captive balloons, the 
second with dirigible airships with the help of stereo- 
photogrammetry, two apparatus being employed. The 
third is the system of horizontal panoramic-views, one 
joining the other. The principal feature of this eight- 
fold camera is the photogrammetry adjustment and exact 


KARL J. PETERSON 


rectification. The latter’s accuracy is now 20 are-seconds, 
and thus surpasses any other geodetic method as to cor- 
rectness. According to a calculation of the above insti- 
tute, we could survey whole Southwest Africa within 
three and one-half years if we used two airships for ten 
hours a day, working at a height of two thousand meters 
or 6,500 feet. Thus one hundred and fifty-six thousand 
square kilometers or sixty thousand square miles will be 
surveyed in a year, with an outlay of fourteen million 
marks or three million three hundred dollars; while 
according to the usual method two hundred and fifty 
million marks or sixty million dollars and 150-170 
years would be required; an enormous difference. For 
inaccessible countries there would be further advantages. 


LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


THERE is an interesting expectancy in the air and we 
are wondering in several directions what is going to 
happen and what are going to be the results of this 
year’s photographie work and who are going to be the 
winners of one or two big competitions. 

The London Salon is closed, and the members of it 
are a little bewildered that their show, as well as bring- 
ing them fame, has also brought financial success. As 
they have never aimed at commercial results, they are 
rather astonished, but, no doubt, they will not let it 
depress them! It was felt that such a big undertaking 
needed a very sound, smoothly-working organization 
behind it, which has now been achieved in a remarkably 
able and clever manner, so that the machinery will now 
move almost automatically and the work of the existing 
secretaries become a far simpler matter. 

Photograms of 191? has just reached us. As we sug- 
gested some months back on this page, it has been very 
much improved ; but we were not prepared for so great 
a change. Instead of measuring 10x 7 inches, as in 
former years, the work appears as an unobtrusive and 
refined gray volume, 11 x9 inches. Most of the illus- 
trations are full-page and are well-nigh perfectly repro- 
duced, and where, presumably, the exigencies of space 
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have necessitated the placing of two pictures on the 
same page, this has been done only with narrow, oblong 
photographs, and so the volume never has to be turned 
sidewise. This is obviously a great improvement, and 
between the two covers there are specimens of the work 
of virtually every well-known photographer the world 
over, large and well reproduced enough for the most 
careful study and comparison. Besides which, there 
are many prints by new workers who have been chosen 
with discriminating care, so that it is not too much to 
say that every page is interesting. 

With regard to the letter-press, the year’s work is 
exhaustively reviewed by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, the 
editor. Antony Guest, the always-convincing critic of 
photography, has some thoughtful notes on ‘The 
Future Outlook,” from which, if space permitted, we 
should like to quote. Mr. F. C. Tilney reviews the two 
London exhibitions. America, France, Spain, Germany, 
Holland, Australia and Italy have each a short and 
separate article devoted to the position of pictorial 
photography in those countries, all of them written by 
well-known and representative persons, consequently 
the volume is a very complete record, both in pictures 
and print, of the year’s pictorial work. 

Another interesting book which has just made its 
appearance is ‘* The Child’s Day.” The clever verses 
of Walter de la Mare are illustrated with twenty-four 
photographs well reproduced and each given a full 
page. They are simple little studies of a small girl of 
four; she is seen waking up in the morning, tubbing 
with “a ‘normous sponge,” going for a walk with 
“ Bruin,” stealing the ginger “ with greedy finger,” ete. 
The publishers, Messrs. Constable and Co., look on the 
illustrations somewhat in the nature of an experiment, 
for it is rather a new departure here. When books 
have been illustrated by photographs, there has never 
been any attempt at elimination or suppression, and our 
conservative British public may feel itself defrauded to 
see these slight sketch-like effects, where simplicity and 
delicacy have been aimed at, rather than completeness, 
and where something is left to the imagination. We 
hope, however, it will be lenient, as the illustrations are 


the joint work of the writers of this letter, and it is their 


first venture in this direction. 

We do not know if the kinematograph film * From 
Manger to Cross” was a success in the States; but here 
in London a trial performance has been raising a storm, 
or rather did before we all got too engrossed in the 
Balkan war. Whatever abuse is heaped on it, one 
must own that some of the scenes are pictorial, and very 
reminiscent of Oberammergau. 

We hear of cynema films being taken of Turkish 
prisoners, but with such a strict censorship that we 
have learned to put little faith in rumor. Even the 
poorest cynema film is bound to interest photographers. 
Our photographic knowledge puts us behind the scenes, 
and we cannot help observe things that escape the lay 
eye. We are much more alive to all the difficulties ; 
but we are also more critical, and often think how much 
better certain effects might have been managed. The 
other day we watched a film which represented a draw- 
ing-room, and yet the curtains were blowing about, the 
draperies continually moving, and at one time the artis- 
tie looking hero had his long hair blown straight back 
from his head — fortunately it was not a wig! — and 
yet the placid audience evinced no surprise at the 
remarkable phenomenon of a tornado blowing inside of 
a room. 

That quaint little house right on the Thames in Lon- 
don, which looks as if it had come straight out of a 
Dickens story, and which belongs to Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, is going to have its master home again, we hear, 


and with a Mrs. A. L. C. His English friends will wel- 
come him back, for he has been away so long that some 
of them had despaired of ever seeing him again. 

Coburn’s work is always inspiring. Although one 
may not see eye to eye with him as to his treatment of 
a subject — what two thinking people ever see things in 
exactly the same light ? — yet his photographs are uni- 
formly original and pictorial, and, consequently, stimula- 
ting and suggestive, and these are just the qualities we all 
need. He has spent many long days with us here and 
we have many records from his lens of our surroundings, 
our animals, our garden and perhaps, most of all, our- 
selves! 

The war in the Near East seems nearing its end, and 
the daily press is reproducing a goodly number of photo- 
graphs from — let us say — near the front. It is notori- 
ous that the war-correspondents have not been allowed 
to see the fighting, and the photographs that are pub- 
lished emphasize the fact. The scenes shown have very 
little suggestion of the stir and turmoil of action. One 
can even detect deliberate posing of peasants in some, 
and what evidence there is of battles in other pictures 
is always after the event, such as an illustration of 
a deserted Turkish ammunition wagon that has been 
struck by a shell. 

No doubt, countries at war cannot afford to let report- 
ers, with or without cameras, be actually near the fight- 
ing-line, but it seems a pity that the outside world 
should not be allowed a glimpse, through the camera- 
pictures of clever and experienced press-photographers, of 
what present-day war is really like; for the truth might 
lead to the stripping of some of the glamour of fighting 
that still seems to have such a malignant attraction for 
our war party. 


LUGGER HENRY A. HALLETT 


A Just Criticism 


Aw esteemed correspondent, after studying the pic- 
ture, “On the Channel — France,” published in October 
Puoro-Era, declares that what we had regarded as the 
wake of the craft is actually a comber. A sea-faring 
man, to whom we submitted the picture for examina- 
tion, corroborates the opinion expressed by our corre- 
spondent, adding that the fishing-boat is aground, and 
not in motion, as may be seen by her lifeless sails. 
While admitting the technical inaccuracy of our reference 
to this extremely interesting marine-study, we think 
that our praise of its pictorial charm is none the less 
fully deserved. Please note original sketch of this type 
of craft. 
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Exposure-Guide for January 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 


For other stops multiply by the 


Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 


11 A.M. to le.m.| 1/32 | 
10-11 A.m.and1-2p.m.. 1/25 1/12 1/5 


9-10 a.M.and 2-3 p.m.) 1/12* 


Hour | Through 


Bright Sun Shining | Diffused 
Sun Light Clonds, 


1/16 1/8 


1/6* 


| | 
F/56 X1/2 


1/4 1/2 

 U.S.24 5/8 
F/7 U.S.3 x 3/4 
2/3* 1* 


F/11 U.S.8 xX 2 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 |= U.S. 16 x4 
are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 
tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 | U.S. 32 x8 


ditions under which one works. 


Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 


uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 xX 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. X3; 55° X 2; 52° XK 2; 30° X 34. | | 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 
1/4 


1/2 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects ; studies of dark clouds ; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Jan., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ hour,” and under the column 
headed “ Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expos- 
ure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12X4=1/3. Hence, expos- 
ure will be 1/4 second, approximately. 

For other plates consult Plate-Speeds Tables. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 is used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, 
by the number of the class. 1/12 X 1/2 = 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 


must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 
Ninth American Photographic Salon } r = | { C. C. Taylor, Secretary, 
Art Institute of Cian. U. S.A. § Jan. 2 to 19, 1913 3223 Cambridge Ave., Toledo, O. 
Kopak ExuIBiTIONS 
Town Hall, Scranton, Pa. Dee. 30 to Jan. 4, 1913 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
F Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. Jan. 7 to 10, 1913 
4 Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio Jan. 13 to 18, 1913 
Musie Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio Jan. 20 to 25, 1913 
Armory, Louisville, Ky. Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, 1913 
Puoro-Era Prize Pictures 
Missouri Camera Club, St. Louis Dee. 1 to 30, 1912 Edwin Loker, 4323 Morgan St., St. Louis 
Hoyt Publie Library, Saginaw, Mich. Jan. 5 to Feb. 3, 1913 |Harriet H. Ames, Saginaw, Mich. 


Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 
For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 
outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 


one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 

For a practical and lucidly-written article on the use 
of exposure-meters, at all seasons of the year, see 
Pxoro-Era, January, 1912. 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 
Class-numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Film and Blue Label 


Class 1/3, P.E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 


Lumiére Sigma 


Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 

Magnet Ortho 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Red Seal 

Defender Vulcan 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Seed Color-Value 
Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 

Cramer Crown 

Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 


Class 1/2,P.E. 128, Wy. 260, Wa. 


Class 3/4,P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Class 1,P.E. 111,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 
Vulcan Film 
Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P.E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 


Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph. D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Toning Lantern-Slides 


H. J. S. Anderson 


A Swink of a sunset-subject, for which the usual black 
tone obtained by development is considered too cold or 
otherwise unsuitable, will yield a number of suitable 
tones with the following formula — the tones being 
redder the longer the immersion : 


A. Potassium ferricyanide ................... 90 grains 
B. Copper sulphate .........................5. 110 grains 
Potassium citrate .......................0.. 1000 grains 


Add A to B slowly with constant stirring. 

Toning will take any time up to half an hour and is 
followed by fifteen minutes’ careful washing. It may 
be necessary to modify the tone of a night or moonlight- 
picture. In the former case an excellent formula is: 


Ferric ammonia citrate (10 per cent 


Potassium ferricyanide (10 per cent 

Glacial acetic acid (10 per cent solu- 


For moonlight-effects the following, giving a more 
greenish-blue, is recommended : 


Uranium nitrate (10 per cent solu- 


Ferric ammonia citrate (ten per cent 

Potassium ferricyanide (10 per cent 

Nitric acid (10 per cent solution) .. 2 drams 


‘Both these solutions have a strong intensifying action 
quite doubling the opacity of the slide. Allowance for 
this must be made in developing. 

For Autumn-studies nothing is better than the sul- 
phide toning-bath, a good formula for which is: 


A. Potassium bichromate (10 per cent 


Add water to make ten ounces. 
Ammonia sulphide ..........0............ 5 to 10 drops 


Bleach thoroughly in A, wash out the yellow stain, 
then redevelop in B. If any difficulty be experienced in 
getting rid of the yellow stain due to the potassium 
bichromate or potassium ferricyanide, it may be re- 
moved in the former case by a solution of alum, and in 
the latter by a weak solution of ammonia sulphocya- 
nide, two grains to the ounce. 

For a green tone, as for a seascape, the following will 
make a very good formula: 


A. Potassium bichromate (ten per cent 


Potassium ferricyanide (ten per cent 
B. Cobalt chloride 2.00.00... 60 grains 
60 grains 
Hydrochloric acid 14 ounce 


Bleach the slide in A, wash thoroughly, and then 
tone in B. 

A purple tone may be obtained by bleaching the slide 
in: 


Potassium bichromate (5 per cent 


10 ounces 
Hydrochloric acid 14 ounce 

And then redeveloping in : 
10 grains 
Sodium sulphite ............................. 100 grains 


Expose the slide to daylight between the operations. 
Photographic Scraps. 


Sepia Tones by Development 


Sepia tones by development on gaslight or bromide 
papers can be obtained, according to Photographische 
Noten, by using for developer pyrocatechin with potassium 
carbonate, but no sulphite. Make a 5-per-cent solution 
of pyrocatechin and a 21-per-cent solution of the potash. 
The two solutions keep well separately, but not when 
mixed. For use take 4 parts of the pyrocatechin solu- 
tion, 10 parts of the potassium, and 100 to 150 parts of 
water. This gives an agreeable brown tone and very 
pure whites, but the tray must be kept rocking while 
the prints are in it, or otherwise spots may appear on 
them. 


To Cleanse Glass Bottles 


Borr.es that have contained oily liquids can be easily 
cleansed with a ten-per-cent solution of potassium per- 
manganate. This forms a peroxide of manganese, and, 
if a small quantity of hydrochloric acid is added, chlorine 
gas is liberated which decomposes the organic matter. 
Then rinse the bottle several times with water. 

For bottles that have contained essences, a ten to 
twenty-five per cent solution of sulphuric acid is used, 
rinsing afterwards with clean water. 

Bottles that have been used for developers can be 
quickly cleansed with a dilute solution of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, rinsing two or three times with water. 


‘“‘In the studio, a half-hour early in the morning is 
worth half the afternoon,” — L. A. Dozer. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Professional Photographers’ Club of 
New York (Inc.) 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Entertainment Committee 
was held at Mandelkern’s Studio to consider new features 
for the coming Sixth Annual Ball to be held on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1913, at the Hotel Majestic, New York City. 

As no other function brings together a greater number 
of lovers of art than a fine concert, the Committee takes 
great pleasure in announcing that it has procured the 
services of the Hoadley Musical Society, Brooklyn’s 
foremost symphony orchestra of sixty men, with an 
interesting program of a high musical standard, compris- 
ing orchestral, vocal and instrumental numbers. Details 
will be announced at a later date. 

Coming as it does during the New York State Society’s 
Annual Convention, such an interesting event will appeal 
very strongly to all visiting photographers, who are 
cordially invited. 

E. Chait, Secretary. 


H. Snowden Ward and America 


Ir is very well known that the late H. Snowden Ward 
cherished a deep affection for America, as well as for 
Charles Dickens. Among his effects was found a col- 
lection of notes which he had intended for a lecture, 
‘** Dickens and America,” to be delivered by him in New 
York on the very night of his fatal attack. This frag- 
mentary material, his widow, Mrs. Catherine Weed 
Ward, arranged and converted into an illustrated lecture 
such as Mr. Ward might have desired, and delivered it 
recently, for the first time, before a public audience in 
England. The lecture, with the accompanying lantern- 
slides, was so well received that Mrs. Ward will prob- 
ably be invited to repeat it many times. 

Among the contributions to the Henry Snowden Ward 
Memorial Fund, instituted by Pooto-Era Magazine, are 
the following : 


Joliet Camera Club, Joliet, Illinois ....................... $5.00 
California Camera Club, San Francisco.................. 10.00 


Puoro-Era publicly and heartily thanks these two 
organizations for their liberal contributions to this very 
worthy object. 


Charles F. Clarke 


In the death of C. F. Clarke, which occurred Novem- 
ber 1, 1912, at Springfield, Mass., photography has lost 
a notable and devoted pictorialist, one whose work has 
been seen for many years at the principal exhibitions of 
America and Europe, including the London Salon, and 
the American Photographic Salon. Pictures represent- 
ing his eminent pictorial talent have appeared in the 
principal photographic magazines; and PHoro-ErRa, in 
particular, has published many of his finest pictorial 
achievements, including ‘“‘ The Winding Brook,” ‘‘ Dreary 
Road,” “Boy and Goldfish,” ‘“‘In the Orchard,” and 
“Sunlight and Shadow,” the last-named picture being 
hung in the London Salon of 1912. 

It was Mr. C. F. Clarke, who, in 1907, permanently 
won the famous PHoro-ERa sterling silver Loving-Cup, a 


trophy for which the photo-pictorialists of North America 
hotly contested. In spite of a long and serious physical 
disability, which would have discouraged most men, and 
which he bore in a remarkable fortitude, Mr. Clarke 
attended to his business as agent of the Forbes Litho- 
graph Company, and devoted his leisure time to the 
hobby in which he achieved such marked success. He 
had contributed, shortly before his death, several pictures 
to the Ninth American Salon. 

Mr. Clarke was a member of several prominent camera 
clubs in America and Europe, all of which passed reso- 
lutions of appreciation of his bravery through many 
years of impaired health, of the good cheer and optimism 
which he always radiated, of his uncommon skill as a 
camera-worker, and his genial disposition and sterling 
character as a man. 

We hereby acknowledge the receipt of many letters, 
showing the appreciation and esteem in which Mr. Clarke 
was held by camera clubs and individual workers, far 
and wide. 


Toronto Camera Club 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Toronto Camera 
Club, held in the club-rooms, 2 Gould Street, Monday 
evening, November 4th, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: president, Edwin Utley ; 
past-president, Hugh Neilson; Ist vice-president, J. Y.S. 
Ross; 2d vice-president, Albert Kelly ; committee, A. G. 
Fraser, E. W. Hendrick, A. S. Bowers, E. Hoch, A. R. 
Blackburn, H. Boultbee; secretary-treasurer, Edward 
Y. Spurr. Dr. E. E. King, representative to the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 


Children’s Portraits 


Wirn characteristic sagacity and enterprise, J. C. 
Strauss assembled and exhibited during November, at 
his studio, in St. Louis, a collection of children’s por- 
traits by notable European and American photogra- 
phers — H. Walter Barnett, Rudolph Diihrkoop, S. H. 
Lifshey, H. D. Beach, J. H. Garo, Clarissa Hovey, H. H. 
Pierce, Mary Carnell, Elias Goldensky, Ryland Phillips, 
Katherine Jamieson, J. W. Kellmer, Virginia M. Prall, 
W. H. Towles, Meredith Janvier, M. J. Steffens, W. L. 
Koehne, Charles Walinger, Frank S. Clark, E. E. Doty, 
Frank M. Somers, Geo. M. Edmondson, Frank R. Bill, 
C. L. Lewis, Nancy Ford Cones, Jane Reece, S. L. Stein, 
Frank A. Rinehart, W. H. Moses, George Steckel, E. S. 
Curtis, Blanche Reineke, Belle Johnson, Fred J. Feld- 
man, Geo. G. Holloway, Goodlander Sisters, W. G. and 
A. J. Thuss, Knaffl Brothers, J. E. Giffin and A. T. 
Proctor. 


Enlarging Brownie Films 


For the amateur who has only his evenings to devote 
to photography, the making of enlargements has been a 
problem which could be solved only at a considerable 
expense, and as a consequence, many have been denied 
the pleasure of this most interesting work. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. did much to simplify 
enlarging by daylight with their Brownie Enlarging- 
Camera, but the [luminator for use with this camera 
makes Bromide enlarging another of winter’s pleasures. 
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Ernemann Jubilee Prize-Competition 


EvRoPEAN prize-competitions are not usually con- 
ducted so as to include American workers, as many an 
American pictorialist knows to his sorrow. Not long 
ago a large Dutch manufacturing firm announced an 
International photographic contest, stipulating that all 
prints must be made on papers of its manufacture. As 
there was no agency in the United States, intending 
participants tried to obtain paper from the English 
branch in London, but were unsuccessful, because the 
contest was confined to European workers. 

The firm of Heinrich Ernemann, Ltd., of Dresden, 
however, announces a prize-competition, which is open 
to the world, to amateurs and professionals alike; and, as 
this firm’s cameras and lenses are used quite extensively 
in the United States, and their popularity steadily 
increasing, it is fair to assume that the number of Amer- 
can contestants will be large. The amount of cash 
prizes is considerable, viz., $2,500. The conditions 
imposed in this great contest are quite broad, except 
that the negatives must have been made with an Erne- 
mann lens or camera. 

Although the competition does not close until the 
summer of 1914, the wise worker will give the matter 
early consideration. Successful pictures are not made 
in a hurry; and the more time devoted to the selection 
and treatment of subjects, also to the development of the 
worker’s technical skill and artistic intelligence, the 
better the pictorial result. 

To acquaint the photographic workers throughout 
the world with the nature of its forthcoming Interna- 
tional Jubilee Prize-Competition, the Heinrich Ernemann 
Company has issued a strikingly-artistic brochure in an 
edition of 100,000 copies printed in five languages — 
German, French, English, Italian and Russian. The 
cover-design is by the noted German painter, Prof. Hans 
Unger, and the four pictorial postcards, found in the 
booklet, are pictures taken from the Ernemann Prize- 
Competition of 1911, and are printed in helio tint. The 
booklet throughout is a masterpiece of artistic printing, 
and a highly-effective advertisement of the Ernemann 
lens. Copies may be had on application to the American 
agent, Max Meyer, 18 West 27th St., New York. 


The Kodak Exhibition 


THOsE who have never attended the circulating exhi- 
bition of photographs, reinforced by illustrated lectures 
and technical demonstrations, organized and managed by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N. Y., have 
no conception of the magnitude and educational im- 
portance of this enterprise. The first exhibition of 
this kind, conducted by the Eastman Company six 
years ago, was a tremendous success. It held forth 
in every large city in America and Europe, greatly 
to the joy and instruction of the millions of peo- 
ple who visited it. The present collection of pictures 
is on a much larger and magnificent scale. The pic- 
tures are superior in quality and interest ; the stereop- 
ticon lecture is supplemented by a Kodak story illus- 
trated by means of motion-pictures, and the display of 
Kodaks and the demonstrations of photographic pro- 
cesses (developing and printing) emphasize the wonder- 
ful advancement of construction and in manipulation. 
Over five hundred superb bromide enlargements most 
tastefully and effectively arranged on large recessed 
screens, and brightly illuminated, constitute the pictorial 
display, which includes pictures of every form of out- 
door and indoor life, and from every section of the 
globe. Obviously, from an educational view-point alone, 
this wonderful array of photographs has a value diffi- 


cult to measure in dollars and cents. The enterprise 
is conducted with systematic punctuality, special cars 
being employed to convey the pictures, apparatus and 
other paraphernalia from city to city. The show is so ex- 
tensive and so popular, that the largest auditoriums are 
necessary to accommodate the vast crowds of seriously- 
interested persons which attend it. We hope that all 
who are interested in this great educational exhibition 
may have an opportunity to visit it. We publish in this 
issue the itinerary for the month of January, and shall 
continue to keep our readers informed in advance, so 
that they may make the necessary arrangements to visit 
it. It really is worth going a long distance to see. 


**Wellcome’’ Exposure Record 


A TRUE vade mecum, a traveling companion, is the 
““ Wellcome ” Photographic Exposure-Record and Diary 
for the photo-specialist. The 1913 edition now on sale 
is a compendium of photographic knowledge. For ex- 
perienced worker, as well as the tyro, it is well worth 
while to read through this digest of modern photo- 
methods, tables, formule, etc., to get a well-rounded 
grasp of modern processes. The diary and exposure- 
record give a handy means to keep the very necessary 
data which enables experience and ability to be gained, 
as a criterion for future work, ina much more effective 
way than that of just trying to remember conditions and 
results. The exposure-calculator on the inside back- 
cover is excellently simple. Three editions are pub- 
lished: one for the Southern Hemisphere, one for the 
Northern, and the third — a special one — for the United 
States of America. The “ Wellcome” Exposure-Record 
may be obtained from all Photographic dealers, book- 
sellers and railway bookstalls in the United States, for 
fifty cents: or it may be clubbed with a subscription to 
Puotro-ErA MAGAZINE at a lower price. 


The Enlarged Ernon Camera Shop 


WE are very glad to announce to our readers that The 
Ernon Camera Shop, Max Meyer, proprietor, has moved 
into larger and more comfortable quarters at its old 
address, where it will be pleased to show its extensive 
line of the unsurpassed Ernemann Cameras and Cine- 
matographic Apparatus. 

A new handsome catalog is in preparation, and will 
be ready for the Christmas trade. 


The Illinois College of Photography 


Firty-onE students enrolled for the September class, 
nine of them being ladies. September is usually a little 
the best month of the year for enrollments at the college. 

Weare in receipt of an interesting letter from Mr. and 
Mrs. Fleming Long of Monmouth, Ill., both of whom 
were students at the college about eleven years ago. 
They have made a fine success of photography and sent 
us two young women students for the September class. 

Mr. Geo. Frederiksen, of 1908, who has been visiting 
the college and friends in this city the past month, has 
taken a position with the Boyle Studio of Mobile, Ala., 
of which Mr. Dishinger, of 1910, is the manager. 

Mr. Robin Campbell of 1909 writes from Blatchley, 
Australia, that he is having excellent success as a 
photographer in that far-away country. He states that 
Australia is a practically new field for the business. 

Rey. Frank Ferris, one of the students at Engraving 
Hall, assisted by Mr. Lionel Merrill, tenor, and Miss 
Blanche Skinner, soprano, gave a splendid lecture, “‘ The 
Face of Jesus,” with sixty lantern-slides, at the As- 
sembly Hall last month. The music was as good as the 
lecture and the entertainment drew a packed house. 
The college is justly proud of its local talent. 
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Ansco Prize-Competition 


WirH a view to securing twenty-four unusually good 
photographs, including the original negatives, the Ansco 
Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., offers a number of 
cash-prizes, totaling $740, for the most suitable pic- 
tures, as follows: 

For the photograph and negative, the technical and 
art qualities of which shall have been determined by 
Wilfred A. French, Editor of PHoro-Era, Frank R. 
Fraprie, Editor of American Photography, and W. I. 
Lincoln Adams, Editor of Photographic Times, and the 
reproductive quality and advertising-value by a repre- 
sentative of the company’s advertising agents, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., 


The Anseo Company will pay 


For the best photograph . $200.00 
For the second best...... 150.00 
For the third best........ 100.00 
For the fourth best.... ... 
For the fifth best 
For the sixth best .... ..-.. 25.00 
For the next eighteen in 

their order of eligibility 

each 


Conditions and Suggestions 


The conditions which govern the contest are not dif- 
fieult to comply with. They are given, together with 
useful suggestions, herewith. 

About once in every so often someone takes a remark- 
ably pleasing photograph —the subject is an unusual 
one, the atmospheric conditions are better than usual. 
The time of exposure is correctly judged, and the result 
is a notable negative — full of beauty and human interest. 

You may have such negative in your possession; or, 
between now and May 1 next, you may secure one. 

We wish to secure twenty-four such negatives and we 
will be glad to pay well for them (see our offer). 

After securing the negatives, we intend to use them 
for advertising-purposes, and wherever we reproduce 
them, we will print full credit to the person who has 
taken the picture. 

We do not want constrained poses, nor pictures that 
are manifestly pictures, made striking by lighting-effects 
that are not natural. Neither do we want pictures in 
which professional models and painted backgrounds lend 
an air of artificiality. Instead, we want natural scenes — 
made in the house, or on an outing. 

A photograph of a bit of woodland, or meadow, or 
lake or shore, a grouping of children, or a mother and 
child, or a child alone — a picture of a family-pet or a 
bit of still-life, genre-pictures of all kinds. These, and 
many other subjects, are what we need. 

Those that will be selected must be artistic — not 
“freaky”; simple, not complicated — just the sort of 
pictures that anyone may take if he has a good camera, 
film or plate, and paper — an unusually pleasing subject, 
and an appreciation of the beauty of natural rather than 
artificial effects. 

Such a piece of photographic work is frequently found 
among “snapshot” negatives, as well as among those 
which have been taken with greater deliberation. So 
we suggest that you look over your prints, and make a 
selection to be submitted to us. 

Also, if between now and May 1 next, you secure one 
or more negatives that are especially pleasing, make 


clear prints of them, and let us see them. All that are 
sent us will be handled with the utmost care and returned 


to you. They should be strongly protected for mailing, 
or expressing, and your return-address written plainly on 
the wrapper. A letter should accompany them. The 
letter must state style of Ansco used, whether Ansco 
film or Hammer dryplate and grade of Cyko paper. 

Be careful not to enclose your letter with any prints or 
negatives which are sent by mail, unless the package 
carries first-class postage. If you send prints or nega- 
tives by any except first-class mail, the letter must come 
to us under separate cover, under letter postage. If your 
package comes by express, the letter may be enclosed. 


— 

Naturally, this offer can be extended only to those 
who use an Ansco camera, Ansco film or Hammer dry- 
plates, Ansco chemicals and Cyko paper. We do not 
ask anyone to buy these supplies in order to enter the 
contest. There are already enough enthusiastic users of 
our products, so that the twenty-four pictures required 
may easily be supplied us. 

The negatives we purchase (showing likenesses ) must 
be accompanied by written permission from the subjects, 
allowing us to use them for advertising-purposes. So 
long as you know that such permission will be granted, 
the release need not be forwarded when prints are sub- 
mitted, but may be sent us at the time the selection 
is made. 

As we have said, each person will receive due credit 
in the advertisement in which his print is used, and we 
reserve the sole right to use each of the twenty-four 
pictures for advertising-purposes, and all photographs 
sent us, which we do not purchase, will be returned to 
the senders, not later than June 1, 1913 — at which time 
checks will be forwarded those whose negatives we 
purchase. 


Address, Department X, 


Conditions 


Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


E. J. Wall, Director at Syracuse 


Mr. E. J. Watt, the well-known English photo- 
graphic expert, is in charge of the new Department of 
Photography at Syracuse University, the establishment 
of which was mentioned in December PHoro-ERaA. 


Practical Demonstrations 


Workers, particularly those of limited experience, 
are hereby urged to attend the public Kodak Exhibi- 
tion which is given for a limited period in each of the 
large cities. Photography in all its branches is worked 
and explained in full view of the audience, and advice 
freely given to all. The circuit, and how to gain ad- 
mission, was fully stated in the December PHoro-Era. 
Everybody should attend. 


Removal of Defender Branch 


Ow1ne to the increase of its New England business, 
the Defender Photo Suppy Company has been obliged 
to seek larger and more convenient quarters in Boston, 
Mass. ; removing from the old stand, 101 Tremont Street, 
to Rich Building, 220 Devonshire Street, corner of 
Franklin Street. This favorable change will permit a 
more expeditious handling of its business, to which new 
and important lines of goods have been added. 
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The Chicago Camera Club 


AFTER hibernating in a set of dark chambers in the 
Northwestern Building in Chicago for a number of 
years, the Chicago Camera Club has emerged into the 
light of day at 329 Plymouth Court, where it has large 
and commodious quarters — with plenty of sunlight. 
Several members have had plates fogged in the new 
quarters after working so long in the old place. Lan- 
tern-slide men, particularly, had grown careless, being 
accustomed to leave doors open while they went for a 
pipe of tobacco, leaving a plate to soak in the mean- 
while. But in the new quarters—- nothing of the sort ! 
You must close the door when working on bromide; and 
no carrying autochromes in open plate-holders as in 
the old quarters! ‘ Beware of daylight!” is the new 
slogan. 

In a fit of extravagance the Club engaged a piano, 
borrowed prize-prints from PHoro-ERA MAGAZINE, var- 
nished the floor, put up moldings and burlap (sepia) 
on the walls, arranged a separate lantern-slide testing- 
room, a real sure-enough studio with a Cooper-Hewitt 
light and a dozen darkrooms for all sorts of work. 

Thus equipped, the Chicago Club has all the char- 
acteristics of a first-class, live, up-to-date organization, 
with which any camera-enthusiast will find it well worth 
while to get acquainted. 

Thursday nights have developed into a “ free-for-all,” 
particularly when slides are shown. Nobody is supposed 
to know who made the slide; and under the cloak of 
anonymity the slide is scientifically dissected. ‘ Don’t 
do it again,’ ‘When will you learn not to abuse the 
Farmer Reducer?”, “Oh, for a cloud in that bald- 
headed sky!”’, “A palpable pose! ”, “‘ Composition, what 
sins are committed in thy name!”’; or else encomiums, 
thick and fast. Occasionally an argument as to how the 
maker ever got that transparent shadow, that cloud, or 
that peculiar lighting — all in the best of humor; but 
keen, searching and scientific. Indeed, one can learn 
more from such criticisms than from a month’s solitary 
work and perusal of books. 

The Club purposes to renew its classes of last summer 
in elementary photography for the benefit of beginners, 
starting with the very elements. Demonstrations and 
lectures on how to make a good picture — and how to 
avoid making a bad one — are promised for this winter. 

The Club starts in its new and elegant quarters with 
renewed enthusiasm and a long career of usefulness 
before it. There is room for about fifty more new mem- 
bers; after that the dues will be raised by means of an 
initiation fee of ten dollars. Any Chicago amateurs, 
thinking of joining such a club, are advised to do so at 
onee before the bars are raised. 


Knowledge, Success, Wealth 


Conspicuous in the library of the average worker, 
and within easy reach, is a popular set of reference 
books — The Library of Amateur Photography. Sets 
which we have seen, reposing preferably ona shelf in the 
darkroom, show considerable wear — proof that they have 
been frequently consulted. They consist of four illus- 
trated volumes, viz., Vol. [— Elementary Photography ; 
Vol. I1— Negative-making, Printing, Copying, Enlarg- 
ing, Retouching; Vol. [11 —General Exterior Photo- 
graphy, Composition; Vol. IV — At-home Portraiture, 
Flashlight, Commercial and Press Photography. These 
useful books are handsomely bound in dark maroon 
buckram cloth, and those who pay spot cash will 
undoubtedly get the lowest price. Address the pub- 
lishers, as explained in their advertisement in this issue. 


Photograph of the Supreme Court 


THE portrait-group, representing the Supreme Court 
of America, as at present constituted, and reproduced in 
halftone, has been issued by the Wollensak Optical 
Company. The plate measures 8 x 11 inches, has a 
wide margin and, being printed on heavy sepia art- 
paper, makes a picture which, when suitably framed, 
will decorate effectively and appropriately any office or 
home. This important portrait-group is the work of 
Harrison & Ewing, the well-known photographic firm 
of Washington, D.C. A copy will be mailed free on 
application to the publisher — Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany at Rochester, N. Y. The edition is limited. 


Special Notice 


THE attention of our readers is called to the special 
post-graduate course for the month of March — as ad- 
vertised in this issue — to be held at the Southern School 
of Photography, McMinaville, Tenn., under the personal 
supervision and direction of ‘“ Daddy’ Lively. The 
program for that month is a most comprehensive one. 
It not only reviews every department in photography, 
introducing all the new features and improved methods 
in regular demonstration, but every student is required 
actually to do for him, or herself, each lesson in accord- 
ance with the instruction and is thereby enabled to 
grasp and retain the information imparted. 

Efficiency is the great secret of success in any profes- 
sion and, particularly, in that of photography. To those 
who are ambitious to make a success, both financially 
and otherwise, and who lack knowledge and ability in 
any department, we can conscientiously recommend to 
them these four weeks of actual practical work. 

We notice that this class will be limited and would 
suggest that those interested write for program and 
secure reservation at once. 


The Ninth American Salon 


Mr. Joun F. Jones, the loyal and vigilant president 
of the American Federation of Photographic Societies, 
mildly admonished the Editor for giving the impression 
in his advance notice of the Ninth American Salon that 
the work shown is exclusively by amateurs, There is 
no ground for such a belief; for, in looking over the 
catalog of the Ninth Salon, the Editor at once recog- 
nized as professionals such workers as William Shewell 
Ellis, A. F. Muhr, Jane Reece, Arthur Hammond, C. L. 
Lewis, Elliot Studio, W. and G. Parrish and Helmar 
Lerski. The present officers of the American Salon 
are to be congratulated for establishing these exhibi- 
tions on broad lines, by admitting alike the work of any 
capable artist, be he or she an amateur, professional or 
semi-professional. 


Artistic Printing for the Craft 


THE house of Eduard Blum of Berlin, Germany, is 
famous the world over for the high artistic standard of 
its prints, by various processes, made from negatives by 
both amateurs and professionals. Every way in which 
a photograph may be reproduced artistically, either in 
monochrome or color, is practised by this firm, the suc- 
cess of which has induced Mr. Blum to open, several 
years ago, a branch house in Chicago, with a view to 
catering directly to the trade. Amateurs and profes- 
sionals who wish to have the most artistic work done in 
bromide, carbon, gum, bromoil, or any other process, 
either in black and white or colors, are invited to send 
to Eduard Blum, 32S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., for 
a complete catalog setting forth the various processes. 
His prices are moderate, and consistent with quality. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1912. The Annual Review 
of the World’s Pictorial Photographic Work. Edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Price (postpaid) paper- 
cover, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. New York: Tennant & 

Ward, American agents. 


The current edition of this standard popular annual 
is more attractive than usual. The size has been 
increased to 8 x 11 inches and, consequently, the full- 
page pictures appear to better advantage. The exact- 
ing task of editing this work has passed from the late 
and lamented H. Snowden Ward to F. J. Mortimer, the 
eminent editor and pictorialist, who has acquitted him- 
self in the most creditable manner. 

The one hundred and fourteen pictures have been 
selected with notable discrimination, and all measure up 
to a very high artistic standard. Every picture-produ- 
cing country is represented, the United States by Ger- 
trude Kiisebier, Pirie MacDonald, J. H. Garo, Clarence 
White, Dwight A. Davis, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Arthur 
Hammond, Sherril Schell, Mitchell Elliot, and Misses 
W. and G. Parrish. The literary matter consists mainly 
of reviews of the pictorial progress of the photographic 
world, written by well-known authorities. The review, 
as a whole, is easily the best in the English language. 


Tue British JouRNAL PHoroGRAPHIC ALMANAC and 
Photographer’s Daily Companion, 1913, Incorporating 
the Year-book of Photography and the Photographic 
Annual (Figures, Facts and Formule of Photography ). 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.C. Fully Illus- 
trated. Price, paper, 50c.; postage, 27c.; cloth, 
$1.00; postage, 37c. London: Henry Greenwood & 
Co., publishers; New York, U. S. A.: George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, sole sales-agents. 


This standard work, a really indispensable adjunct to 
every serious photographic equipment, appears in its 
fifty-second volume in the most improved and compre- 
hensive form in its history. This stupendous store- 
house of photographic knowledge, embraces every new 
thing in the science and practice of photography which 
has become known during the year of 1912. The text- 
matter of the book is three inches thick, and with the 
advertising sections covers over 1000 pages! Among 
the many new features are“ Fitting Up the Dark- 
room”; “How To Do It” —a series of over an hun- 
dred hints on all branches of photography, illustrated by 
a special set of drawings. A picture to every hint, and 
every hint a valuable tip; and Formule for Daily Work. 
The advertising-pages describe the most approved 
apparatus, materials, accessories and devices of the pho- 
tographic industries of all countries. We sincerely hope 
that every worker — professional or amateur — manu- 
facturer and dealer will procure a copy. The work will 
soon be at a premium, as the supply is limited for imme- 
diate consumption. 


Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHoToGRAPHY 1913, VoL- 
umE XXVII. Edited by Perey Y. Howe. With 
copious illustrations in black and in tint. Price, 
paper, $.75; cloth, $1.25. New York: George 
Murphy, Inc.,57 E. Ninth Street, general sales-agents. 


To pictorial workers of this country, and others who 
are interested in the high artistic standard of American 


and European activity, this particular issue will be of 
great interest. The contributors, who represent the 
best photographic, pictorial and literary talent in this 


country and elsewhere, by waiving p 
tion to help make the enterprise a brilliant artistic suc- 
cess, have shown a laudable patriotic and generous spirit. 
It is many years since the American Annual has been so 
lavishly enriched with high-class articles and illustrations. 

The present volume cannot fail to enlist the serious 
attention of every photographer and camera-user in the 
English-speaking countries. 

Too much praise t be rded to the editor, as 
well as to the enterprising firm which made this superb 
work possible. 

Copies may be procured from the photo-dealers; the 
publishers, George Murphy, Inc.; or, if preferred, it 
may be clubbed with PHoro-Era. (See CLuB OFFERS.) 


From the folder, ‘‘Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar in the 
Home,”’ described below. 


HoME-AMUSEMENTSs with the camera during the winter 
are now engaging the attention of all amateurs, begin- 
ners in particular. While all beginnings are hard, many 
are made easy by approved, up-to-date apparatus and 
devices. The success of portraits in the home, particu- 
larly of the little ones, depends largely upon the choice 
of lens. The illustrated folder, “ Bausch & Lomb- 
Zeiss Tessar in the Home,” issued by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., and which will be 
mailed free to any one, gives much valuable practical 
information about this popular lens, which can be fitted 
to almost every camera and be used successfully in the 
house when other lenses fail. In sending for this folder, 
put 43-HB and your address on the postal. 


Dismissal and Appeal 


In our advertisements of this month will be found 
an announcement to the effect that the suit for damages 
brought by the Wollensak Optical Company against the 
Ilex Optical Company, both of Rochester, N. Y., for 
infringement, has been dismissed. We are informed 
that the suit has been appealed, and taken to the 
United States Court of Appeals by the Wollensak Opti- 
cal Company. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


WANTED — Young man with business knowledge, photo- 
technical ability, industry and good moral principle, to take an 
active interest in a small but growing photographic business in 
New York City. Highest references required and given. Ad- 
dress M. M., care 2423 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


HAVE your favorite photograph colored by an expert colorist, 
4x 5, 35 cents; 5x 7,50 cents; 6 x 8, 65 cents; 8 x 10, 75 cents. 
Portraits and figures, prices on application. Satisfaction guaran- 
teod. H. E. Sytvester, 68 Summer | Street, ‘Malden, Mass, 


FOR SALE—A strictly first-class studio in Greater ei, 
fully equipped for first-class work. Owner wishes to sell, ena- 
bling him to devote his entire time and interest to other line of 
business. Address, C. W. M., care of PHoto-Era, Boston, U.S.A. 


WANTED — Position in New York by gentleman of highest 
experience in the organization of photographic stores, wholesale, 
retail or studio. Holds the highest diploma.offered in London 
for photo chemistry. Has an exhaustive knowledge of photo- 
graphy in colors, and has two workable processes for printing 
autochromes and other screen-plates onto paper. References: 
Leading workers and scientists throughout the world. Address, 
A. B. H., 10 Vernon Place, Southampton Row, London, England. 


NEW POSTCARD PRINTER 


A money-maker for every photo- 
grapher. Send $2 to-day and it 
will be sent to you by Parcels Post 

without delay, charges paid 


Send Stamp for Bargain-List 
WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
1 Broadway and 11th St., New York 


MONEY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. I start amateurs making money 
at home, taking portraits; become professionals! Studio-secrets, 
retouching, ete., fully explained. Address: Weis’ East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


LET US SOLVE YOUR PROJECTION-PROBLEMS with a 
Radioptican or Balopticon equipment; we handle projection- 
lanterns exclusively and ship on approval to all parts of the coun- 
try; for catalog or any information pertaining to optical lanterns, 
write J. Hoorer Prescott, 175 Ontario Street, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED — Zeiss lens, 5 x 8, Series Ila, F/8. Address, giving 
full particulars, F. H. CHatrietp, 68 Franklin Ave., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 


Lantern -Slides Colored 
For 25c., 50c., 75c. or $1.00 


According to Amount of Work Desired 
To discover the artistic possibilities, mail slide to 


JULIAN M. COCHRANE, 165 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The TRIMSQUARE Photo-Print Marker 


Made of thick transparent celluloid with lines on 
under surface and other unique features 
Indispensable for squaring prints before trimming 
Price 25c. Illustrated circular free 


FLEXIBLE RULER CO., 855 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


HOUSH 
PHOTO 
ALBUMS 


THE BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK. ALUMINUM 


Quickly and easily adjusted to make white borders on various-sized 

prints. Reduce your pictures to artistic proportions. Used ina6™% x 

8% Frame. Price with pad, 75c. For sale by Geo. Murphy, 

Inc., 57 E. 9th St., N- Y-; Havers & Fagan, 83 Nassau St., N. Y.; 
he Obrig Camera Co., 147 Fulton Street, New York. 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Artistic Photographs Wanted 


I wish to buy Artistic Photographs for use in 
illustrating a new book of poems. Landscapes, 
Marines, Flowers, Face-studies, Fireside- 
scenes and pictures generally illustrating 
poems of Nature, Pathos and Love especially 
wanted. Good prices paid for all pictures I 
can use. All unsuitable pictures promptly 
returned at my expense. Send what you have 
to address below, either by mail or express. 
Refer to Photo-Era as to responsibility. 


Address: H. E. HARMAN 


Box 1598 Atlanta, Ga. 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE 


545 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Open 9.45 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Motion-Pictures 


Of carefully selected subjects, including 
The Pathé Weekly, Stereopticon-Views 
of the choicest photographic subjects, are 
a part of the regular program 
Musical Numbers, including a One-Act 
Operetta or Play, will be included in the 
program until further announcement 


JOSEPHINE CLEMENT, Manager 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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